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CURTISS-REED ONE-PIECE DURALUMIN PROPELLER 





























Climatic conditions, 


Since the earliest days of flying, one of its greatest hazards has been the 
uncertainty and frailness of wooden propellers. 


Serious accidents constantly result from the effect on wooden propellers of: 


Hail, rain, tall grass and small particles encountered in cross country flying, 
Spray on seaplane propellers, 


Failures of the propeller tips, due to centrifugal forces, 
Damage through handling and storing. 


THESE HAZARDS ARE ENTIRELY REMOVED IN THE CURTISS-REED 


ONE-PIECE DURALUMIN PROPELLER 
WHICH, IN ADDITION, IS THE MOST EFFICIENT PROPELLER 


For Winter Training and Flying, Write— 
The Curtiss-Florida Aviation Camp, at Miami, Fla. 


THAT HAS EVER BEEN TESTED 


PROOF 


The winning 1923 Navy Curtiss Pulitzer and Schneider Cup entries were 
equipped with Curtiss-Reed propellers. 


Metal Propellers Have Been Talked Of For Years. 


STANDS FOR SPEED WITH SAFETY. 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


FACTORIES AT GARDEN CITY, N. Y. and BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Flying School at Garden City, N. Y. 


Southwestern Station, Love Field, Dallas, Texas— 





Revolutions per minute of upwards of 3,000 were repeatedly attained while 
establishing the new world’s speed record of 266 miles per hour. 


Curtiss-Reed propellers which have been in continuous cross country service for 
over two years are as good today as when installed. 


They Are Now Available. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 


Training Throughout the Year. 
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Gibbons Landing and Launching Devices 


Will make it possible to establish practicable and safe landing places in 
the heart of every Town or City and upon Rocky Coasts and Large Ships. 


Covered by Domestic and Foreign Patents 
DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICAL LANDING AND LAUNCHING DEVICES 


THE GIBBONS COMPANY 


OFFICE 318 COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Established 1869 Telephones 
Over half a century Henry 0868-0869 
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Ihe oldest American Aircraft Magazine The onlu American Aircraft Weekly 








WILL SERVE YOU BEST because it 
—is published for those who understand and have a definite interest in aviation. 
—covers the news first and most thoroughly. 
—prints first and often exclusive descriptions of new aircraft. 
—is the only American publication in which the progress of aeronautics is covered each week. 
—gives the greatest value of any aeronautical publication—52 issues for $4.00. 
Start your subscription with the next issue. 
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HIGH POWER 


The Wright T-3 Aeronautical Engine has 
the highest guaranteed horse power of any 
engine now in series production. through- 
out the world. 


In excess of this guaranteed power there 
is a comfortable margin still in reserve that 
is always immediately available. 


This organization in bringing the model T 
engines up to their remarkable performance 
have been careful to take other stresses and 
strains induced by high power into consid- 
eration when completing design. 


Thus are careful judgments in correct 
aeronautical engineering practice a part of 
the heritage of the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
Paterson, New pte a A. 


i 


e 
Identification of 
Incomparable 
Service 


The Wright heavy duty T engine 

installedin a U. S. Navy torpedo 

plane increased the power by about 

150H.P. This increased theservice 

ceiling almost 90%, the rate of 

climb and take off 30% and the 

high speed over 10 miles per hour. T-2 

The flight radius remained practi- 525 H. P. heavy duty 
cally the same but the flying Weight 1150 lbs. 
characteristics were greatly im- 550 H. + dle fiat 


proved due to the reserve power. 650 H. P. high speed 
Weight 1160 lbs. 
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Foreign Racing Entries 


carding entries for the races that are to be held in this 
country this year. The fact that our Air Services have stood 
sponsors for these races, whereas in Europe the constructors 
bear the expense, brings up the question of the possibility of 
civilians competing with a government without undue expense. 
The second question being discussed is the propriety of foreign 
entries having their expenses paid by the N.A.A. to come over 
and compete with our own Army and Navy Air Services. 

Taking up the first point, the sponsoring of-racing by our 
government, there is excellent precedent for this in the 
Cavalry, where officers have always been identified with all 
efforts to improve the breeding of the horse. While it is 
true that the government has not engaged in horse racing, it 
has fostered the spirit of contest by encouraging officers to 
enter the horse shows. In aviation it is somewhat different 
The Services have wanted speed and more speed, and the races 
of the last two years have brought the results desired. But 
when it comes to international air races a new problem is 
encountered. Racing between governments would probably 
establish a precedent that might lead to far-reaching com- 
plications. The Schneider Cup situation is a case in point. 
Our Naval Air Service financed the sending of seaplanes and 
pilots to England, and they were successful in lifting the Cup. 
Now the private foreign constructor is invited to finance a 
visit here to compete with our government services. We also 
hear that government entries for the Beaumont Cup were not 
acceptable and that only the entries ‘of constructors would be 
considered. 

The other difficulty comes as a result of the generous offer 
of St. Louis last year to underwrite the expenses of foreign 
contestants. The English attitude is well expressed by one of 
our English correspondents. “Our people took the attitude, 
and I think justifiably, that if they could not afford to race 
on their own they were not going to race at anybody else’s 
expense. To be quite frank, one of our leading constructors 
said that it did not seem right to send a machine over to the 
States at the expense of America and to give the Americans 
the chance of saying after it was beaten that we could not 
even put up a show when somebody else paid for it.” All 
of which sounds reasonable. 

In France, on the other hand, the constructors are interested 
in the possible renewing of the offer of St. Louis, by Dayton, 
this year. They appear to be anxious to race for racing sake 
regardless of the technicalities. If the American constructors 
were left to defend the many records that we now hold, with- 
out government support, they would undoubtedly be as re- 
luctant to expend the large amount required to build and 
enter racing aircraft as European designers. 

These two points could receive the attention of the F.A.I. 


L ETTERS from Europe indicate new complications re- 
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at this time with the excellent effect of clearing up the inter- 
national racing situation for all time. Our feeling is that 
government air services should not be permitted to compete 
with private constructors and that records made by govern- 
ment aircraft should be homologated separately. 

The matter of furnishing expenses is easily solved and 
should offer no great difficulties. The fact that the St. Louis 
Races attracted a crowd that paid approximately $150,000 
would seem to justify the payment of expenses of contestants. 
But here again, the entry of governments in races that have a 
financial side complicates the decision. It will require a 
careful and complete investigation of all the viewpoints to 
reach a clear solution, but it is one that should be given con- 
sideration by the international organization in charge of the 
sport of flying throughout the world. 





The Shenandoah 


HE action of President Coolidge in putting the respon- 
14 sibility for the North Pole Flight of the Shenandoah 
up to Congress is in line with his usual clear thinking. Con- 
gress is as jealous of its prerogatives as is the Executive 
branch of the Government. This was shown when the Air 
Mail appropriation was thrown out of the Appropriation 
Bill on a point of order, the Congressman claiming that there 
was no authorization in law for the Air Mail. 

Having greater regard for the opinions of technical experts 
than for those who have only seen in the North Pole venture 
a scientifie expedition of value, or those who have been en- 
joying the great publicity the whole enterprise has attracted, 
we have had to take a reticent view of the trip. When en- 
gineers differ over the air worthiness of a craft for long trips 
in which the lives of our officers are risked, no consideration 
seems to us as important as that of obtaining a unanimity of 
opinion. The lift of the Shenandoah when filled with helium, 
is not great enough, we believe it will be found, to give an 
adequate reserve cruising range. As has been pointed out, the 
use of helium decreases the emergency cruising range of the 
airship approximately one half, a most serious factor when 
exploring unknown regions with a single base. The excessive 
eagerness of the French Navy to use the Dixmude for long 
distance trips without available landing places in case of 
emergencies, led to the recent disaster. If the warnings of 
her commanding officer had been heeded, the Dixmude would 
probably still be a part of the French Navy instead of lying 
on the bottom of the sea. 

Should Congress decide to go ahead with the projected 
Arctic air expedition, we urge that competent technical men 
be called upon to give expert testimony on the project, un- 
trammelled by any considerations of expediency. 












Progress Toward 1000 Hp. Aircraft Engines 


By GLENN D. ANGLE 


In Charge of Airplane Engine Design, Engineering Division, Air Service 


The effectiveness of any military airplane used for bombing 
operations can be measured by its useful load. Besides the 
crew and its equipment, useful loading consists of bombs and 
fuel in proportions determined by the radius and nature of 
these operations. The amount of useful load, at any given 
air speed, depends upon the available horsepower in excess 
of that necessary to lift the airplane itself, hence the term 
effectiveness can be reduced to available horsepower, and we 
ean at once understand the military necessity of mereasing the 
power output. Incidentally, bombing airplanes, with a few 
simple alterations, can be converted into passenger and freight 
carrying ships, therefore the development of high-powered 
airplanes is also important in our progress toward commercial 
air travel. 


Advantages of Single Engine 


In the choice of power plants, the single engine is known to 
have certain advantages over multi-engined installations de- 
livering approximately the same horsepower. Perhaps the 
most important of these is the reduction of parasite resistance. 
The large engine, when installed as a tractor, requires little 
or no increase in the usual dimensions required for the air- 
plane fuselage, while the nacelles containing the engines of 
an inter-plane installation add directly to the resistance of 
forward motion. 

Separate controls are required to each engine, therefore the 
duties of the pilot become more difficult as we increase the 
number of engines to be used. Remote controls to engines 
installed in the wings are not always simple to adjust nor 
to maintain in satisfactory operating condition. Moreover 
duplication of parts naturally effects a weight increase, not 
to mention the increased weight of the structure necessary to 
install the engines in these remote positions. It is perhaps 
safe to state that no multi-engined installation can be built as 
light as one with a single engine—assuming, of course, that 
the same power is being delivered—and furthermore that a 
single large engine unit can be designed heavier per unit of 
power output, with a view of greatly increasing its reliability, 
so that the airplane with this engine installed need weigh no 
more than one with two or more exceptionally light power 
plants. 

The differences in opinion on the single versus multi-engine 
installation have been based almost entirely on the question 
of reliability. Attention has just been directed to the fact 
that the large engine can be made more reliable without 
effecting an increase of total weight. Furthermore, it has 
been proven by test that a bi-motored airplane cannot fly 
satisfactorily with only one engine functioning. We must 
conclude, therefore, that we have no greater reliability, on the 
supposition of engine failure, unless three or more equally 
reliable engines are employed. 


Who Built the Biggest Engine 


Apparently the development of large power units for both 
military and commercial aircraft is justified and the question 
now arises as to what has been done along this line by the U. S. 
Army Air Service. Numerous reports have come from abroad 
regarding the European development of large bombing en- 
gines, whereas very little information has been circulated con- 
cerning similar developments at home. As a matter of fact, 
our Air Service has been actively engaged in the design and 
development of large bombing engines ever since the year fol- 
- lowing the signing of the Armistice. That results have been 
obtained, in keeping with the efforts expended, can best be 
judged by the reader from the following brief comments on 
the various engines of 600 or more horsepower that have been 
designed and constructed to date. 

Records show that so far only thirteen airplane engines, 
rated not less than 600 hp., have actually been designed and 
built. Seven are of French design, three are British, two are 
American, and one is Italian. As far as can be determined 
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from the information available, only six of these engines have 
received any degree of development. Three engines are of 
British design, and the other three were produced in France, 
Italy, and the U. S. A. 

In the late war, the Germans were unfortunately situated 
so that they could conduct bombing raids on non-combatants 
with their Zeppelins and airplanes by comparatively short 
flights. On the other hand, the Allies, in order to be able to 
retaliate for these barbarous acts, had to fly much greater 
distances before reaching German territory. This situation 
was keenly felt, and the necessity for the development of 
larger engines was perfectly obvious. 


The Rolls-Royce Condor 


Messrs. Rolls-Royce, who are well-known British automobile 
and airplane engine manufacturers, were perhaps the first in 
England to be assigned the task of designing and building a 
bombing airplane engine. The results of their efforts, the 
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Model WIA 700 hp. aircraft engine, designed and built by 


the Engineering Dwision, Air Service 


“Condor,” would no doubt have been ordered produced in 
quantities had it not been for the termination of hostilities. 
This engine is a twelve-cylinder Vee type of approximately 
2138 eu. in. piston displacement. The propeller is driven 
through reduction gears, and the dry weight is reported to 
be 1336 lb. This engine was originally rated 600 hp. at its 
normal speed, but the latest reports show that 650 hp. can be 
normally developed at 1900 r.p.m. At the latter rating, a 
creditable figure of 2.06 lb./hp. is obtained. Continued de- 
velopment on this engine has finally brought it to a point of 
refinement equal possibly to any other of its particular class 
in Europe. 


An Early Pioneer: Fiat 


Previous to the completion of the first Rolls-Royce “Condor,’ 
in fact about June 1917, the Fiat Al4 engine made its ap- 
pearance in Italy. This engine was also a twelve-cylinder Vee 
type but had provision for mounting the propeller directly 
upon the crank-shaft instead of driving at a reduced speed 
through gears. It was larger than the “Condor,” having 2 
piston displacement of 3488 cu. in., and was reported to weigh 
1740 lb. The type Al4 engine is normally rated 650 hp. at 
1550 r.p.m., or 2.68 lb./hp., but is reported to actually deliver 
better than 700 hp. at its normal speed. Although this engine 
is rather bulky and heavy for the power delivered, and may 
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not be inherently well suited for the requirements, nevertheless 
it is the greatest contribution from Italy in the big engine 
dass and has the distinction of being the first engine of its 
size ever flown. Doubtless, more hours have been flown with 
A14 engine than any other of over 600 hp. 


Numerous Big Engines in France 


The largest program of bombing engine development was 
eonducted in France. Altogether six types were represented. 
The Renault and Peugeot establishments confined their efforts 
to the twelve-cylinder Vee forms with direct driven propellers. 
Both engines were expected to deliver 600 hp., although the 
former was normally rated at 500 hp. The Renault had 3359 
cu. in. piston displacement and was reported to deliver 600 hp. 
at 1650 r.p.m. This engine weighed 1168 Ib., or 2.33 Ib./hp. 
at normal rating, and 1.95 lb./hp. at the greater output. The 
piston displacement of the Peugeot L41 engine was 2502 cu. 
in., and its normal speed 1600 r.p.m. The reported weight— 
1270 lb.—gives a value of 2.11 lb./hp. Very little is known 
of the merits and serviceability of either of these engines. 

An experimental eight-cylinder Vee type of 2612 cu. in. 
piston displacement was built by LeMaitre and Gerard. This 
engine was rated 700 hp. at 1600 r.p.m., and was reported to 
weigh 1250 lb., or 1.8 lb. per rated hp. Claims for this power 
output were based, no doubt, upon the improved performance 

















Fiat Al4 650 hp. engine, produced in 1917, which was the 
pioneer of the high powered aircraft engines 





expected with the special means provided for cooling the ex- 
haust valve. There are reasons for doubting the success of 
this scheme, these being further substantiated by the fact that 
no reports have been received recently regarding further 
developments. 

The pioneer radial-engine builder, Anzani, designed and 
constructed a twenty-cylinder water-cooled radial engine of 
2818 cu. in. piston displacement, rated at 600 hp. This engine 
was said to develop 650 hp. at 1700 r.p.m., and 700 hp. at 
maximum speed. The objection common to all radial engines 
applies to this design; namely, head resistance in too great 
proportion te the power delivered. No information is at 
pa available with reference to the further development of 

is engine. 


The 1000 hp. Lorraine-Dietrich 


The Panhard-Levassor Automobile Works of Paris have con- 
structed a sixteen-cylinder engine of the double Vee type, 
which is composed of four rows of four cylinders each, with 
an included angle of forty-five degrees between adjacent rows. 
This engine has a piston displacement of 2740 cu. in., and is 
reporicd to develop 650 hp. at 1600 r.p.m, and 700 hp. at 
1700 r.p.m. It is said to weigh 1433 lb., or 2.05 lb. per maxi- 
mum hp. Considerable trouble was experienced during the 
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short preliminary tests of this engine and it is possible that 
the project has been abandoned. 

The largest engine ever designed in France is the Lorraine- 
Dietrich twenty-four cylinder W type composed’ of three rews 
of eight cylinders, with the two outer rows set at sixty degrees 
to the center vertical row of cylinders. The piston displace- 
ment is 3649 ecu. in., and the output is estimated 1000 hp. at 
1600 r.p.m. The weight is optimistically estimated at 1870 
Ib., or 1.87 lb./hp. The work on the design of this engine was 

undertaken prior to the Armistice, but it is doubtful if the 
engine was ever constructed or tested. A wooden model was 
exhibited at the International Exhibition in Paris during De- 
cember, 1919, it being in reality a double form of their twelve- 
cylinder W type rated at 500 hp. Im the light of existing 
knowledge on the requirements of bombing engines, this 
design does not appear to combine the best characteristics. 

The Farman eighteen-cylinder W type engine of 600 hp. is 

evidently the only one of the large French designs that is at 
present receiving much attention. This engine is extremely 
heavy—according to reports it weighs 2080 lb., or 3.46 lb./hp. 
—and for this reason alone the extent of its usefulness is 
rather limited. It is interesting, however, to note that, out 
of seven designs, the one showing the largest weight per 
horsepower should survive. The Farman engine was designed 
after the war and, as a result, no doubt, incorporates later 
ideas and more closely meets the requirements in engines of 
this class. It is provided with a reducing gear for the pro- 
peller which can be supplied in any one of four ratios as 
desired. 


The Napier Cub 


Since the war, two other British firms have designed and 
built engines of large output. The Sunbeam company has a 
twelve-cylinder Vee type engine known as the “Sikh.” This 
engine has a piston displacement of 4033 cu. in., being the 
largest of any on record. It is rated 850 hp. at 1400 r.p.m., 
and has a reduction gear giving a normal speed of 920 r.p.m. 
to the propeller. The weight is reported to be 1952 lb., or 
2.3. lb./hp. This engine is intended for lighter-than-air craft 
and consequently cannot be directly compared with some of 
the other engines described. ; 

Perhaps the greatest contribution to large engine develop- 
ment in England is the “Cub,” which was designed and built by 
D. Napier and Son, Ltd. This engine is a sixteen cylinder X 
type employing reduction gears for driving the propeller. 
The four rows, each of four cylinders, are arranged in the 
form of an irregular cross, the angle between the-two upper 
rows being less than the angle between the two lower ones. 
The piston displacement is 3681 cu. i«., and the rated brake 
horsepower 1000 at 1800 r.p.m. The weight has been re- 
ported to be 2240 lb., or 2.24 lb. per rated hp. Six of these 
engines were ordered bythe British Air Ministry, but it is under- 
stood that so far a 50-hr. endurance test has not been com- 
pleted owing to certain weaknesses which have developed. 
Some preliminary test runs have been ‘made showing that 
the power output is nearly the amount expected, and one of 
these engines has been installed in an Aldershot bombing 
plane. It is impossible to predict the future for the “Cub” 
engine until after a number of trial flights and the com- 
pletion of its endurance tests. 


American Developments 


The only large engine designed and constructed in thiscountry 
during the war was the Duesenberg Model H, a sixteen-cylinder 
Vee type built with either direct or geared down propeller drive. 
The output expected was 800 hp. at 1800 r.p.m., the engine 
having a piston displacement of 3393 cu. in. The direct drive 
engine weighed 1560 lb., which is rather low considering the 
power expected. However, no full power readings were ever 
made, as the engine tested after the Armistice gave consider- 
able trouble and finally failed before the runs were com- 
pleted. This engine was entirely unsuited for airplane in- 
stallation on account of its length; nevertheless, it might have 
been developed for airships if the preliminary tests had been 
more successful. 

The U. S. Air Service was therefore without any reliable 
engine of over 400 hp. at the end of the war. During the 
following year, designs were laid down for an eighteen- 
cylinder W type of 2778 cu. in. piston displacement known 
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as the model W1. This engine is composed of three rows of 
six cylinders each, with an included angle of forty degrees 
betweén each of the outer rows and vertical row in the center. 
Despite the fact that no engine of this type had ever been 
successfully developed, it was chosen by Army -engineers 
because it embodied the varticular inherent characteristics 
which were considered necessary for an engine cf this class. 
This arrangement of cylinders probably gives as compact an 
engine for the displacement as can be produced, besides having 
the features of perfect inertia balance, and good evenness of 
torque delivered to the propeller. 


The Air Service WIA Engine 


The first one of these engines was completed near the end 
of 1920. The rated horsepower was 700 at 1700 r.p.m., and 
750 at 1800 r.p.m., but the first dynamometer tests showed 
a much greater output. The original engine, except for the 
occasional substitution of a few new parts, completed five 
fifty-hour endurance tests, besides other tests which probably 
made a total of about 300 hr. running. Never before has the 
first engine built from any design been known to have made 
such a record, nor has any engine of its class been known to 
complete tests of equal duration. 

Durability and reliability are the two characteristics of 
prime importance in large engines, consequently our engi- 
neers sought these features, giving weight only secondary con- 
sideration. It was firmly believed that once a durable engine 
was developed, the process of reducing weight could be con- 
ducted gradually and thus in no way affect the main features 
of the design. 

The weight of the Model W1A engine is 1770 lb. and, when 
set to give normally 800 hp., represents 2.21 lb./hp. This 
figure is lower than any of the six more or less successful 
large engines described above with the exception of the Rolls- 
Royce “Condor.” Modifications, which are being tested from 
time to time, indicate that the weight of this engine can be 
reduced to less than 1500 Ib. without the slightest sacrifice 
in life and reliability. The weight per horsepower would 
then be 1.87 lb., the lowest value ever obtained for an engine 
of over 500 hp., excluding of course flash readings taken on 
experimental engines and lower in fact than for the majority 
of smaller engines. 


Selection of Type is Sound 

Flights have been made with the Model W1 engines in two 
types of airplanes. One is an armored ground attack airplane 
and the other is a day bomber. Both of these airplanes are 
new designs and consequently there has not been as many 
hours flown as there would have been ordinarily in a ship 
whose characteristics were better known. The reports of 
pilots who have flown these ships, however, are extremely 
favorable as regards engine operation. 

The selection of the eighteen-cylinder W type engine as the 
best suited for outputs between 700 and 1500 hp. has proven 
sound. The cylinder dimensions can be held within tried limits, 
the moving parts are in almost perfect balance, and the power 
delivery is practically uniform. The overall dimensions as- 
sume yood proportions for airplane installation, and the 
weight has already been shown to compare favorably with all 
other large types constructed to date. There are many prob- 
lems connected with the design and development of the large 
engines, but our engineers have apparently been able to solve 
them. The U. S. Army Air Service now possesses one of the 
best bombing engines yet developed, and the experience which 
indicates that successful engines of 1000 to 1500 hp. can be 
built to weigh less than 1.5 lb. per hp. 





New Officers.of S.A.E. 


Henry M. Crane, who has been actively identified with aero- 
nauties for many years, has been elected to the presidency of 


the Society of Automotive Engineers. Born on June 16, 
1874, he received his education in private schools, with a 
final year at Phillips Exeter Academy, being graduated in 
1891. He was graduated from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1895 with the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Mechanical Engineering and in 1896 with a similar degree 
in Electrical Engineering. 
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H. M. Crane, newly elected president of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers 











After graduating he joined the laboratory force of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. in Boston and worked 
there 2 years. In 1898 he was transferred to the engineering 
department of the Western Electrie Co. in New York City 
where he worked first on the preparation of telephone switch- 
board installation specifications and later on the development 
of apparatus and cireuits. In 1905 he left the engineering 
department to become engineering assistant to H. B. Thayer, 
general manager of the company, and the following year re- 
signed from the company. 

In 1906 Mr. Crane organized the.Crane & Whitman Co. 
in Bayonne, N. J., for the development of gasoline automotive 
machinery and especially motor cars. This company later 
became the Crane Motor Car Co., and in 1914 was consolidated 
with the Simplex Automobile Co. He was president of the 
Crane Motor Car Co. and vice-president of the Simplex Auto- 
mobile Co. 

In 1916 the Wright-Martin Co. was organized and absorbed 
the Simplex company. Mr. Crane became vice-president in 
charge of engineering and remained in this position after the 
reorganization of the company as the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation, about Jan. 1, 1920. He resigned from the latter 
company in March, 1920, and for the remainder of the year 
was not engaged in any regular business but did some con- 
sulting work. During 1922 he was engaged in the develop- 
ment of a new passenger car. On July 30, 1923, he was 
appointed technical assistant to the president of the General 
Motors Corporation. 

H. L. Pope of the Wright Aeronautical Company, has been 
elected second vice-president of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers representing aviation engineering. Mr. Pope was 
born at Newton, Mass., Nov. 5, 1879. He received his early 
education at the Peekskill Military Academy and was gradu- 
ated from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1902 
with the degree of Bachelor of Science in Mechanical En- 
gineering. 

After serving as an apprentice in the shops and drawing 
office of the Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., he became 
assistant superintendent, holding this position for two years 
and being transferred at the end of that time to the post of fae- 
tory manager at the Hagerstown, Md., plant of the same or- 
ganization where he also remained for two years. In 1907 Mr. 
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Pope became factory manager of the Pope Motor Car Co. at 
Toledo and after remaining there for two years, accepted a 
similar position with the Matheson Motor Co., Wilkes-Barre, 


“" 1910 he returned to the Pope Mfg. Co. at Hartford and 
remained there for four years as factory manager, leaving at 
the expiration of that time'to become associated with the Ferro 
Machine & Foundry Co. at Cleveland in a similar capacity. 
This position he held for two years. 

Mr. Pope’s active connection with aeronautics began in 1916 
when he joined the forces of the Wright-Martin Aircraft Cor- 
poration and went to Los Angeles, Cal., as factory manager 
on the construction of the R1 and the J1 training planes for 
the Government. In July, 1918, he went to England and 
France to supervise the installation of the Hispano type en- 
gines that the Wright-Martin corporation was building at that 
time for installation in British SE5 fighting airplanes. While 
supervising the installation of these engines he also acted in 
a consulting capacity with regard to changes in the design 
of the airplanes in which these engines had to be mounted. 
When the Wright Aeronautical Corporation was formed in 
1920 and its plant at Paterson, N. J., was established, he was 
appointed factory manager and at the present time is in 
charge of manufacturing activities on both airplanes and 
engines. 





The Collier Trophy Award 


For the second successive year the Air Mail Service of the 
Post Office Department has been awarded the Collier trophy 
for having made the most notable advance in aviation during 
the year 1923. 

Official notice of the award was received on Feb. 9 by Post- 
master General New from B. Russell Shaw, executive vice- 
chairman of the contest committee of the National Aeronautical 
Association. While the trophy awarded last year still is in 
possession of the Post Office Department, a formal presen- 
tation probably will be made to Postmaster General New some 
ime next week. 

Although there have been other notable achievements in the 
air during the past year the award committee, after a dis- 
eussion of these claims, voted unanimously for making the 
award to the Air Mail Service. 

The accomplishment upon which the award was based was 
the demonstration last August when, during a five-day test, 
the Air Mail Service spanned the continent twice daily in from 
27 to 30 hr., flying mail ships at night over a lighted pathway 
1000 mi. long. 

This demonstration was merely a test to determine the prac- 
ticability of night flying and the value, as aids to flight, of 
giant beacons strung across the plains-country; yet, the ex- 
periment was completed without a single accident, without a 
single delay of the mails and the time made from coast to 
coast was better than hoped for by even the most sanguine 
of its promoters in the postal service. 

The Collier trophy was established in 1911 by Robert J.. 
Collier and is bestowed each year for the greatest achievement 
in American aviation. The first award in 1911 was to Glenn 
H. Curtiss for hydroairplane development. Mr. Curtiss cap- 
tured the trophy again in 1912 for development and demon- 
stration of the flying boat. In 1913, the trophy was given 
to Orville Wright for development and demonstration of his 
automatic stabilizer, while the foHowing year it went to Elmer 
A. Sperry for the development and demonstration of gyro- 
scopic control. In 1915 W. Starling Burgess won the trophy 
for development and demonstration of the Burgess-Dunne 
hydroairplane, but the next year it was given to Sperry for 
development and demonstration of the Sperry Drift Set. On 
aceount of the war the trophy was not awarded from 1917 to 
1920. In 1921 it went to Grover C. Loening for development 
and demonstration of his aerial yacht. 

In 1922 the award went to the United States Air Mail 
Service for “their wonderful achievement in completing a 
year’s operation over the different routes from coast to coast 
without a single fatal accident.” 

The citation of the award just made was “to the pilots and 
other personnel of the United States Air Mail Service for 
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successfully demonstrating to the world the practicability of 
night flying: in commercial transportation.” 

The committee making the award is the same as originally 
appointed in 1911, and is composed of Orville Wright, G. W. 
Lewis, Frank P. Lahm, Porter H. Adams and B. Russell 
Shaw. 





Regarding a Light Plane Meet 


Editor, AVIATION : 

In the past six months a considerable number of individuals 
and organizations have been cooperating to further the de- 
velopment of the light plane, and to bring about a light plane 
meet. Where so many minds are working together there must 
necessarily arise some divergence in the conception of the 
light plane and its purposes. For the sake of securing the 
greatest action with the least friction, it seems desirable to 
reformulate the essentials under consideration. 

First of all, we must get away from the fundamental mis- 
conception that SPEED is the central factor in light plane 
development. The Pulitzer races have given all of us com- 
plexes on the subject of speed, and have, far from popular- 
izing aviation, made most people apprehensive about it, and 
reluctant ever to fly. The next step must bring flying into 
the lives of the people, not as a spectacular stunt, but as a 
utility. It is only in the racer and in the war plane that 
there seem at present to be any interest; and a few mail 
planes are almost the only civil phase of American aviation. 

The factors which will bring in the “taxi” plane are: (1) 
economy, (2) ease in handling in the air and on the ground, 
(3) all round performance, (4) climb; speed has a place 
only as a distant fifth item. 

Such a plane will be accomplished by a wise direction of 
designers toward these ends. Competitions must be staged 
with this in view, and prizes offered for the sort of per- 
formances by which we wish to stimulate the interest in the 
light plane. 

The Rules published for the light plane events in the Day- 
ton races place the entire emphasis upon speed. It is true 
that in one of the events a climb of 500 ft. in each lap of 
the race is required, and in another, economy plays a slight 
role in the efficiency formula. But it is stipulated that to win 
the efficiency, one must place in speed. Designers will build 
to win the race, and in this ease the result will be a little speed 
ship of range 60-90 with no practical value whatever. 

We stand in great need of a Trophy donor. He will con- 
tribute the factor of utility to aviation, as Gordon Bennett 
and Pulitzer have given it speed, and Collier, efficiency. 
Twenty thousand dollars in prizes, together with adherence 
to a judicious set of rules, would give us a Light Plane Air 
Derby which would be epoch-making. 


EpMuND ALLEN 





British Aeronautical Research 


The Air Ministry announces a reorganization of the ar- 
rangements for the control of aeronautical research. 

Hitherto the Director of Research has been responsible, 
under the Air Member for Supply and Research, on the one 
hand for the direction of scientific research on all aeronautical 
matters and on the other hand for the application of the 
results of such research, as well as of practical flying exper- 
ience, to the technical development of aircraft, aero engines 
and all accessories, in order to meet the requirements of the 
Royal Air Force and of Civil Aviation. The rapid develop- 
ment of aeronautical science and the increased requirements 
of the Royal Air Foree have now made necessary a re- 
allocation of the responsibilities of the Director of Research; 
and as from April next the control of the one side of the work 
will be transferred to a Director of Scientific Research while 
the other side will be assigned to a Director of Technical De- 
velopment. The appointment. of Director of Research will 
then lapse. The Director of Scientific Research and the Di- 
rector of Technical Development will both serve under the 
Air Member for Supply and Research. Appointments to the 
new posts will be announced in due course. 





Zachary Lansdowne to 


Command Shenandoah 


General Shake-up in Personnel Follows Rumors of Friction 


At Lakehurst Naval Aur Station 


The rumblings and rumors of dissatisfaction and unhar- 
monious conditions at Lakehurst in connection with the 
Shenandoah have at last had the inevitable result of a general 
shifting of officers. No one could have visited Lakehurst for 
the last few months without sensing a condition that was 
wrong. It was even freely discussed by the enlisted personnel. 

Capt. F. R. MeCrary, who has been relieved as commander 
of the Shenandoah, did not have the confidence of the lighter- 
than-air contingent owing to his inexperience in this line. 
Rank seems to have been the primary cause of all the diffi- 
culties. The lighter-than-air experts did not have high enough 
rank to command the Lakehurst Naval Air Station and the 
officers required to operate the airship. Lt. Comdr. Zachary 
Lansdowne, the new commander of the Shenandoah, as will 
be seen by the biography reprinted from Who’s Who in Amer- 
ican Aeronautics, has had a wide experience in aeronautics 
specializing in airship work. 


New Commander is Well Fitted 


Selection of Lt. Commander Lansdowne for this important 
command is based solely on his peculiar fitness. No other 
officer in naval aviation has had as much experience in hand- 
ling rigid airships. When the British airship R34 crossed the 
Atlantie and returned several years ago he was aboard as 
observer for the United States. While in England he had 
extensive training in handling big airships and was licensed 
as a pilot there. 

Lt. Comdr. B.: G. Leighton who succeeds Comdr. R. P. 
Weyerbacher as senior engineering officer on the Shenandoah 
has also had a long experience in aeronautical engineering 
as will be seen from his biography reprinted from Who’s Who 
in American Aeronautics. 

Commander Weverbacher who superintended the construc- 
tion of the Shenandoah has had the confidence of everyone and 
his assignment to the Naval Aircraft Factory will be re- 
gretted by those who have observed the excellent work he 
had done in connection with the construction and operation 
of the big ship. Comdr. J. H. Klein, formerly executive 
officer of the Shenandoah, is to command the Lakehurst Sta- 
tion temporarily but expects to be assigned soon to an 
Asiatic detail when his rigid airship training is completed. 
Lt. Comdr. M. R. Pierce and Lt. Comdr. J. M. Deem have 
been detached from the Shenandoah to the Lakehurst station. 
Lt. E. H. Kineaid will go to sea. Commander McCrary will 
command the Canopus, a submarine tender of the Pacific Fleet. 

So serious had the condition become that even this late- 
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Lt. Comdr. Z. Lansdowne, U.S.N., the 
new commander of the airship 


Shenandoah 











hour attempt to sweep the naval station and the Shenandoah 
clear of Navy polities may prove unsuccessful. 

The coming of the shakeup has been indicated for some 
time. It is the old rivalry, which in this instance has grown 
into personal animosity, between line officers of the Navy and 
those assigned to special work. 

When the trial flights of the ship began, before the ship 
was commissioned, Weyerbacher was still in command. Line 





BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON COMMANDERS LANSDOWNE AND LEIGHTON 


Member: New 
Navy Club (Wash.). 
Present Occupation: 


Zachary Lansdowne 


LANSDOWNE, ZACHARY, Lt. Comdr., U. S. 
N.; born, Greenville, Ohio, Dec. 1, 1888; son of 
James Moreton Lansdowne and Elizabeth (Knox) C 
Lansdowne; married, Ellen MacKinnon, May 27, ; 
1913. 

Educated: U.S. Naval Academy, 1909. 

Professional: Two years sea service as mid- 
shipman on battleship U.S.S. Virginia; four 


Address: 


LEIGHTON, 
U.S.N born, 


York Yacht 


Bureau of 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
Navy Department, Washington, D. 
; home, Greenville, Ohio. 


Bruce Gardner Leighton 


GARDNER, Lt. 
Tunkhannock, Pa., 


BRUCE 


Club; Army and detailed as squadron commander of flying boat 
squadron Air Force, U. 8S. Atlantic Fleet, contin- 
uing until Dec. 1, 1920; during this period squad- 
ron maintained position with fleet at all times, 
cruising two years with fleet in Atlantic waters 
and in Caribbean waters, operations extending 
from Newport, R. I. to Kingston, Jamaica, Vir- 
gin Islands and practically all ports between 
these limits; developed fleet aircraft tactics, search 
and reconnaissance, spotting for gun fire, bomb- 
ing, ete.; squadron cruised more than 25,000 


Aeronautics, 


Com., 


years sea service, torpedo boat destroyer, U.S.S. 
McCall. 

War Service: Ordered to U.S.N.A.S., Pen: 
sacola, Dec. 1916: ordered to England, Aug. 
1917; service at British Air Stations during war; 
R.N.A.S. Cranwell, R.N.A.S. Polgate, R.N. 
AS. Pulham, R.N.A.S. WPowden, until March 
2918; March 1918 to Sept. 1918, duty Office of 
Naval Operations, (Aviation) Navy Department 
Washington, D. C.: ordered to France and com- 
manded U.S.N.A.S., Guipavas, France; duty Paris 
Headquarters, March to May 1919 following Ar- 
mistice; made flight fram East Fortune, Scotland 
to Mineola, L. I., U. S. A. in July 1919 on air- 
ship R-34; First westward and first transatlantic 
flight. 

War Honors: 
Cross (British). 


Navy Cross (U. 8.); Air Force 


June, 1892; 
James Gardner Leighton and Maria 
(Ackley) Leighton; married, Ethel Ruth Major, 
June 30, 1915. 

Educated: Tunkhannock High School; U. S. 
Naval Academy, Class of 1913. 

Professional: U.S. Navy since 1913. 

Aeronautical Activities: Began flight training, 
Pensacola, April 1, 1916: Naval aviator April, 
1917, Naval Aviator No. 40; Charge of Motor 
overhaul shops, Pensacola Air Station, April 1917 
to January 1918; January 1918, temporary duty 
in connection with fitting out U. S. Navy Air 
Service at Kiilingholme, England; May to Decem- 
ber 1918, at Killingholme as executive officer and 
squadron Commander, and Commanding’ officer 
from Nov. ist until armistice; North Sea Anti 
Submarine patrol and reconnaissance; Jan. 1919, 
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son of 


miles during this time; Bureau of Engineering, 
Dec. 1920 to present date, in charge of heavier- 
than-aircraft power plant section, aviation 
division. 

Flying Rating: 
17, 1917. : 

Present Occupation: In charge of heavier- 
than-aircraft power plant section, Bureau of En- 
gineering, Navy Department. 

Address: Bureau of Engineering, Navy Dept., 
Washington, D. C.; home, 2034 Allen Place, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 

War Service: U. 8. Army, Nov. 1917 to Dee. 
1918. 

Member: 
America. 

Address: 


Naval Aviator No. 40, April 


American Legion; Aero Club of 


Prairie, Miss. 
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officers on her were under his direction. Lime officers re- 
sented this. Later when the ship was put in commission, 
Captain McCrary took Weyerbacher up in place of line offi- 
cers. They disliked this still more. 

Then came the decision of the Polar expedition. It was said 
that McCrary did not have faith in lighter-than-air craft at 
first and was opposed to the Polar trip. Lakehurst felt that 
he should have been transferred at once. But he was kept 
and when the Polar trip was decided upon, he did everything 
he could to push it forward. 

Then came newspaper stories telling of dissension in the 
station, of sharp words between Lieut. E. H. Kincaid, a line 
officer, and Capt. Anton Heinen, German airship expert on 
the wild night flight of the Shenandoah after it broke loose 
from its mooring mast, of enlisted men failing to volunteer 
for the Polar trip, “because they didn’t want to follow Me 
Crary.” 

Officials at the Navy Department have made no attempt to 
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conceal the fact that friction among the officers at Lakehurst 
and those of the Shenandoah’s command led finally to a sit- 
uation where action such as that now taken could no longer 
be postponed. 

Rear Admiral William A. Moffett described the change as 
being “in the best interests of the Navy.” 

The change will make it possible for Capt. Anton Heinen, 
the German Zeppelin expert, who is now a civilian employee 
of the United States Government, to make the trip to the 
polar regions without friction. Captain Heinen is regarded 
as one of the foremost airship pilots in the world, but the 
conflict between him and some of the Shenandoah officers came 
to the surface on the flight in the storm last month. 

The Shenandoah, which is being refitted after her runaway 
flight on Jan. 16, when she was torn loose from her steel 
mooring mast by a gale, is dismantled in her hangar and will 
not be ready for service before May. The damage has been 
estimated at $100,000. 





Shenandoah’s Arctic Expedition Postponed 


President Coolidge Halts Trip for Authorization by Congress 


President Coolidge has halted the plans of the Navy De- 
partnient for sending the Shenandoah to the North Pole this 
summer. Secretary Denby issued on Feb. 15 the following 
official statement regarding the postponement of the flight. 

“Orders to cease preparation for the polar expedition were 
issued today by the Secretary of the Navy. The President, 
having been informed that considerable opposition existed to 
the required expenditure of $350,000, instructed the depart- 
ment not to proceed with the expedition at this time, nor until 
the naval bills have been considered and Congress given an 
opportunity, if it desires, to express its views upon the polar 
expedition.” 


Result of Congress Criticism 


President Coolidge is not opposed to the projected expedi- 
tion, and is willing to have the Shenandoah used in the Arctic 
regions should Congress grant its permission. His decision 
to halt the plans is based on the grounds of prudence. There 
has been considerable criticism in Congress of the Navy’s 
project, and in view of this, it was stated at the White House 
with the authority of the President, that he did not deem it 
wise to go ahead with the expedition without the expressed 
consent of Congress. 

An advance party of officers and men which left Wash- 
ington for Nome, Alaska, to carry forward preliminary plans 
for the expedition, was ordered by the department to return 
to this city. The aircraft equipment and planes, which were 
to accompany the advance party to Alaska will be held at 
Bremerton, Wash., a short time, but unless Congress soon 
grants authority for the expedition this equipment will be 
brought back to the naval air base at Washington. 
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Naval officers interested in the enterprise believe that unless 
Congress indicates within ten days whether it will sanction 
the polar expedition and the use of the Shenandoah, the plans 
of the Navy Department for the exploration of the Arctic 
region during the summer of 1924 would have to be aban- 
doned. A resolution is pending to authorize the expedition. 


Hopes for Appropriations 


Diseussing his action with certain White House callers, 
President Coolidge said that, in his opinion, it would be un- 
fortunate to go ahead with preparations for the polar flight 
and then find that Congress was unwilling to authorize the 
project, or to make the necessary appropriations. The Pres- 
ident, his authorized spokesman said, considered it the “part 
of prudence to wait and see what might develop,” with respect 
to the attitude of Congress. Mr. Coolidge is understood to 
be hopeful that Congress will make the appropriations and 
authorize the project, in the interest of science. 

At the Navy Department it was stated that the cost of the 
expedition proper would have been about $135,000, but that 
it would cost several hundred thousand dollars more to install 
mooring masts for the airship on two fuel tenders, the Patoka 
and the Ramapo. : 

The Patoka is en route to the Norfolk Navy Yard. Since 
it has been designated for use as a fleet base for the Shenan- 
doah, it would have been equipped with a mooring mast 
anyway, and, for that reason, the orders for erecting the mast 
on that ship have not been canceled. The Ramapo, now at 
Mare Island Navy Yard, was to be stationed at Nome as the 
anchorage ship there for the Shenandoah. Orders for in- 
stalling the mast on the Ramapo have now been canceled, 
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Side elevation of the new airship tender Patoka as she will appear when alterations now under way are completed. This 


vessel will serve as a fleet base for the Shenandoah 


































One of the criticisms in Congress of the Teapot Dome and 
Elk Hill naval oil leases has been that Congress sanction 
was not sought for them. The President has come to realize, 
it is understood, that if the Shenandoah were sent on a polar 
expedition without Congressional approval, and some tragedy 
should occur through the loss of the airship, the position of 
the Administration would become rather embarrassing. 

The naval bill, to cover expenditures for the fiscal year 
1925, was voted out by committee, with a report attached 
saying that the committee had discussed the polar flight plan 
with Secretary Denby and naval officers but would not inter- 
fere with it in any way in the supply measure, since expen- 
ditures for the flight were to be made from funds already 
available, and not from those provided in the 1925 supply 
measure. 


Opposes Congressional Action 


Chairman Madden of the House Appropriations Committee 
is understood to be in favor of the flight but opposed to ant 
Congressional action in connection with it. Representative 
French, Republican, of Idaho, Chairman of the Naval Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Committee, was at first 
inclined to be dubious as to the wisdom of the attempt to reach 
the Pole by air. 

A resolution by Representative Taylor, Democrat, of West 
Virginia, calling on Secretary Denby for information on the 
polar project, caused the committee to take it up with naval 
officials. After hearing Mr. Denby, Rear Admiral Moffett, 
chief of the Naval Air Service, and Commander Bartlett, 
Arctic explorer and reserve officer called to active service to 
participate in the flight, the committee dropped this inquiry. 
Representative French said that the naval officials had made 
out a very good case for their plans. 

Representative Byrnes, Democrat, of South Carolina, a mem- 
ber of the Naval committee, said that he knew that an amend- 
ment to the Naval bill would be offered in the House, making 
funds provided for 1925 unavailable for the purposes of the 
Polar trip. 





Air Transport in Germany 


The year 1923 was an experimental year for German 
aviation. Basic lines of an international flying system were 
planned and carried through, giving Germany contact by air 
service with all neighboring countries, according to the West- 
ern European Division of the Department of Commerce. 
During the summer of 1923, daily flights were made on the 
following 19 lines: 

London - Paris. 

London - Brussels - Cologne. 

. Manchester - London - Rotterdam - Amsterdam - Bremen 

- Hamburg - Berlin. 

Paris - Brussels - Rotterdam - Amsterdam. 

Paris - Strassburg - Prague - Warsaw. 

Paris - Prague - Vienna - Budapest - Belgrade - Bukar- 

est Constantinople (1600 km.). 

- Toulouse - Barcelona - Alicante - Malaga - Rabat - Casa- 

blanea (1600 km.). 

. Antibes - Ajaccio. 

. Seville - Larache. 

. Hamburg - Copenhagen. 

. Berlin - Dessau - Leipzig - Fuerth - Munich. 

. Munich - Zurich - Geneva. 

. Munich - Vienna - Budapest. 

. Berlin - Danzig - Koenigsberg. 

. Koenigsberg - Memel - Riga - Reval. 

. Reval - Helsingfors. 

. Koenigsberg - Smolensk - Moscow. 

. Danzig - Warsaw - Lemberg. 

. Moseow - Charkow - Rostow - Mineralnuje - Wodu Gros- 
nij - Baku - Tiflis (Junkers Air Service, Russia)—2800 
km. 

The Junkers Werke and Aero-Lloyd participated in eleven 
of the above lines. These two firms now largely control Ger- 
man commercial aviation. 

The former concern accomplished 1,070,000 flight km., car- 
ried 17,750 passengers and 85,776 kg. of mail and freight, 
while the latter covered 274,465 km., carried 2,528 passengers 
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and 1,415,600 kg. of mail and freight (including newspapers 
to and from England). 

It is planned through international agreement to extend 
activities during 1924. The Junkers-Werke proposes to es. 
tablish the following lines: a through line, London-Berlin-. 
Lemberg-Odessa-Baku-Teheran; a through line, London-Rot.- 
terdam-Cologne-Strassburg-Z urich-Genoa-Naples (with 
branches to Tripoli and North Africa) -Brindisi-Athens (and 
branch to Smyrna) -Crete-Port Said-Cairo; and a line from 
Lisbon to Madrid, Barcelona, Marseille, Genoa, Trieste, Vien- 
na, Warsaw and over Nizhin-Novgorod to Siberia and China. , 

It is also planned to utilize the night for travel by a com- 
bination train and airplane service, using the train for the 
night portion of the journey. Where routes include a con- 
siderable journey over or along the edge of water, such as 
the Genoa-Naples-Brindisi-Athens-Smyrna line, the night trip 
will be by seaplane. 





Lawrence Sperry’s Funeral 


Funeral services for Lawrence B. Sperry, who was lost in 
the English Channel with his airplane last December, were 
held Feb. 16 in the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral in Garden 
City, L. L., while ten Air Service planes from Mitchel Field 
eireled above the edifice. After the services the airplanes 
flew above the funeral cortege to Brookville cemetery and 
dropped flowers on the grave. 

A large and representative gathering from the aeronautical 
world attended the services, some of whom flew up from Wash- 
ington. Among these were Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick, Chief 
of Air Service, who came in his own DH4 together with Capt. 
St. Clair Streett; Lieut. Harold H. Harriss, chief test pilot 
at MeCook Field; Emile Berliner, inventor of the helicopter 
bearing his name; Capt. Burdette S. Wright, chief of the 
Airways Section of the Air Service; and Maj. Temple N. 
Joyce of Baltimore. 

Comdr. Warren G. Childs represented Rear Admiral Mof- 
fett, Chief of the Naval Bureau of Aeronautics; Comdr. S. 
Tajima, the Japanese navy; J. W. Sutherin, the Air Mail 
Service; Maj. William Hensley, Mitchel Field; S. S. Bradley, 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce; Archibald Black, 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

The representatives of American aviation who acted as 
honorary pall bearers were: Glenn H. Curtiss, Charles Law- 
rance, Grover C. Loening, Archie Roosevelt, Frank H. Rus- 
sell, Alfred Verville and Chance Vought. 

Members of the family at the service were Mr. and Mrs. 
Elmer M. Sperry, father and mother of the deceased; his 
widow, Mrs. Winifred Sperry with their children, Winifred 
and Seoville, and his brothers, Elmer and Edward. 





Club Joins N.A.A. in Body 


Organized in mid-ocean, the CPC chapter of the N.A.A. 
enjoys the unique distinction of being the first unit ever 
formed in that manner. 

This new chapter is composed of 550 members of the Hun- 
dred Pointer’s Club of the National Cash Register Co. of 
Dayton. It was formed several days ago aboard the steam- 
ship Orduna en route to New York from Bermuda where the 
1924 annual sales convention of expert N.C.R. salesmen was 
held. 

Membership applications were received by H. W. Karr, 
assistant to the president of the N.A.A., who was aboard. 
Every member of the sales organization joined the chapter. 

As the Orduna docked, Frederick B. Patterson, president of 
the N.A.A., was among the first to greet the new members. 





Books Received 


Avromotive MaGneto Ienrrion. By Michael E. Toeppel, 
Instructor, U. S. Government School for the Study of Mag- 
neto Ignition. (150 pp., ill’d. Spon & Chamberlain, New 
York.) 

Macnestum. A Handbook of Information and Data Relating 
to the Use of Magnesium and Magnesium Alloys. (178 pp., 

ill’d. American Magnesium Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y.) 
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The Douglas World Cruiser Airplanes were selected for the 
Round-the-World Flight after careful consideration of all 
available types. They are conventional type biplanes which 
earry a large load in proportion to their own weight, giving 
them a long non-stop flying range, and yet they can be maneu- 
vered into and out of small landing areas. 


Cruising Range of 2200 mi. 


Each of these airplanes weighs without gasoline, oil or pas- 
sengers about 4,260 Ib. Fully loaded, the weight is about 
8,830 Ih. Of the load of 4,570 Ib. nearly 4,000 will be fuel 
and oil. This amount of fuel and oil will allow a flight of 
approximately 2,200 mi. 


The engine used is the improved Liberty weighing less than 
2 lb. per hp. With wide open throttle it develops 420 hp. 
and will carry the plane of over two tons at a speed of about 
100 mi./hr. This Liberty engine is greatly improved over 
former models; air intake passages have been rearranged to 
prevent back firing and danger of fire; gasoline pumps for 
the carburetors are so fitted as to reduce danger from gasoline 
under pressure; stronger timing gears have been provided to 
operate the two ignition systems. 


_The fuselage construction is of steel tubing welded and 
riveted in place; this gives additional strength over the usual 


' stick and wire construction in addition to freedom from warp- 


ing and loss of alignment. 

The planes can be quickly adapted for landing and take-off 
on either land or water by a change from the 36 by 8 in. 
wheels to pontoons. The pontoons have a reserve displace- 
— of 85 per cent, based on the maximum weight of the 
plane. 


Carry 600 gal. of Gas 


A total of 600 gal. of gasoline is carried in six tanks; a 
60 gal. gravity tank is in the center section of the upper 
wing; one of 150 gal. is behind a fire wall in rear of the en- 
gine; one of 160 gal. is beneath the floor of the pilot’s cock- 
pit; one of 105 gal. is under the rear cockpit; and in the 
butts of both lower wings are tanks holding 62 gal. each. 
Engine driven gear pumps are provided to convey the fuel 
to the engine and a hand pump for emergency use is located 
in the cockpit. 

Fifty gallons of lubricating oil are carried in two inter- 
connected tanks underneath the engine. 
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One of the Douglas World Cruiser airplanes which the Army Air Service will fly around the world, starting from Los Angeles 
about March 15, bound for the Far East 


SPECIFICATIONS 


FUSELAGE: 
The fuselage is made in three detachable sections—engine section, mid 
section, and rear section. All sections are made of steel tubing. 

WINGS: 
The wings are of standard box beam and built up rib construction. 
The upper wing is made in 3 panels., The lower wing is made in 2 
panels hinged at the stub wing which is built integral with mid sec- 
tion of fuselage. The wings may be folded thus requiring small stor- 


age space. 


TAIL SURFACES: 
The vertical fin and horizontal stabilizer are of standard eye beam and 
built up rib construction. The elevator and rudder are made of steel 


tubing. 


CHASSIS: ees) 
The axles are made of alloy steel tubing heat treated after fabrication. 
The struts are steel tubes streamlined with wood. The shock absorber 


consists of rubber shock absorber cord. 


TAIL SKID: 
The tail skid is made of steel tubing and is so connected that while 
maneuvering on the ground it steers with the rudder thus giving 


quicker and more positive turning action. 


LANDING GEAR—Water Type: ; 
Twin floats are used which are of built up wood construction. 
top covering is 3 ply veneer—the bottom planking being two plies of 





mahogany. 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Wing structure, Biplane. 
Seaplane Landplane 

RECT Peers S 5100 Ib. 4300 Ib. 
Diapoatble Bend «6 acs c.cwcn vice 2615 Ib. 2615 lb. 

GROSS WEIGHT ........ 7715 lb. 6915 Ib. 
Gasoline capacity ............ 450 gal. 
.. = | Rao arr 10.9 Ib. per sq. ft. 9.7 Ib. per sq. ft. 
Pewee WAGE. ncccccccceccws 18.3 Ib. per hp. , 16.3 Ib. per hp. 


Engine, Liberty 12 
Wing section, U.8.A..27 
Wing area (incl. ailerons), 707 sq. ft. 
Aileron area, 58 sq. ft. 
Stabilizer area, 60 sq. ft. 
Elevator area, 32 sq. ft. 
Rudder area, 16 sq. ft. 
Fin area, 12 sq. ft. 
Distance from c.g. of airplane to elevator and rudder hinge, 
23 ft. 6 in. 
Wing span (upper and lower), 50 ft. 
Span (folded), 20 ft. 2 in. 
Height, 13 ft. 7 in. 
Length, 35 ft. 6 in. 
Wing angle with propeller axis, 3 deg. 
Dihedral angle, upper, 0 deg. 
Lower, 2 deg. 
Aspect ratio, 6.7 
Gap chord ration (mean), 1.1 to 1 
Stagger, none 
PERFORMANCE 
Seaplane, 7700 Ib. 
7000 ft. service ceiling 
100 mi. /hr. 
35 mi./hr. landing speed 
Landplane, 6900 Ib. 
10,000 ft. service ceiling 
103 mi. /hr. 
53 mi./hr. landing speed 









































































AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 











Dayton News 
By Maurice C. Hutton 

Walter Lees, pilot for the Johnson Airplane and Supply 
Company, who brought the Flying Club of St. Louis trophy 
back with him from the St. Louis gathering, arrived home in 
a new five-passenger Lincoln-Standard aerial limousine this 
week. 

“Tt’s a beaut,” Walter exclaimed to “Jimmy” Johnson on 
landing at the Johnson flying park. Lees made the return 
trip from Lincoln, Neb., by way of Chicago where he looked 
up his old friend, Maj. R. W. Schroeder, and got a passenger 
on to Dayton. 

* a * 

In a ietter from B. Russell Shaw, executive vice chairman 
of the contest committee of the N.A.A., Lieut. John A. Mac- 
ready was informed that all records made by him and Lieut. 
Oakley G. Kelly in the trusty T2 are to stand as world marks. 

These records were upheld by the F.A.I. at a recent meet- 
ing in Paris when it was decided to place the achievements 
of Lieutenants Richter and Smith, of San Diego, in a different 
category. By this action the phenomenal non-stop transcon- 
tinental flight cn May 2-3, 1923; the duration record of April 
16-17, 1923, and the resulting speed records over 2,500, 3,500 
and 4,000 km. courses, remain chalked behind the names of 
Lieutenants Macready and Kelly. 

“I am glad to hear it,” Lieutenant Macready remarked in 
his modest way after reading the letter. 


* * * 


The familiar roar of a Curtiss D12 motor was heard over 
the city during the last several days as test pilots from Me- 
Cook field put the new Curtiss pursuit ship through flight 
trials. 

Except for minor modifications, this ship is an exact coun- 
terpart of the “streak of greased lightning” in which Lieut. 
Russell Maughan tried to span the continent between dawn 
and sunset last summer. Lieut. W. H. Brookley made the 
initial flight. ey FT - 

First tests with the Army’s barrage balloon were held at 
Wilbur Wright field under supervision of the Lighter-Than- 
Air section of the Engineering Division. The bag was let 
up 6,000 ft. then drawn down for alterations on the suspension 
ropes. A quarter-inch steel cable is used on the ascensions and 
the bag is designed to go 15,000 ft. high without losing any 
‘of the original hydrogen supply. 


The Dayton Chapter of the N.A.A. and the Dayton Chamber 
of Commerce gave voice to emphatic protests against the 
action of the House Appropriations Committee in striking 
out the Post Office Department request for air mail funds. 

Before returning to Washington, Congressman Roy G. 
Fitzgerald, of Dayton, the recognized leader of aviation in 
the House of Representatives, assured Frederick B. Patterson, 
president of the N.A.A. and Walter B. Moore, chamber sec- 
retary, that he would do all in his power to bring about an 
appropriation of funds for the air mail service. 

- a: . 


Amateur and professional artists of Dayton have been asked 
to submit a poster and cover design for programs in connec- 
tion with the 1924 Pulitzer races here Oct. 2, 3 and 4. 

A cash prize of $100 has been offered for the winning de- 
sign. Entries are to be finished in three colors in addition to 
the background, and be presented on a card 18 by 24 in. The 
contest closes March 1. 

* * > 

Maj. L. W. MeIntosh, commandant of MeCook field and 
officer in charge of the Engineering Division; Maj. E. L. Hoff- 
man, head of the equipment section, and E. T. Jones, of the 
power plant section, attended recent meetings in Washington 
of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 
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Lieut. George E. Ballard, chief inspector of the compilation 
section, Wilbur Wright field, is on an extensive tour of air 
service depots in the East and Middle West. Capt. Henry 
Paseale, operations officer at this station, flew to Bowman 
field, Louisville, Ky., with supplies recently. 


* + . 


Aeronautical circles in Dayton continue to hum with work 
being done in preparation for the around-the-world flight in 
April. The.power plant section of the Engineering Division 
has turned out 39 Liberty engines, “as good as new,” for 
immediate installation and shipment all over the globe. Brad- 
ley Jones, navigation expert, spent several days at Langley 
field, Va., instructing the flight personnel, after which Lieut. 
Donald L. Bruner, of the electrical section, explained the 
work of ignition systems. 

Maj. A. W. Robins, commanding officer of the Intermediate 
Air Depot, Wilbur Wright field, has been appointed supply 
officer and advance man in the United States for the cruise. 
He assumed this position when Capt. E. E. Adler, chief of the 
compilation section, went to Walter Reed hospital, Wash- 
ington, suffering from a serious ailment. 


Monmouth News 
By Ralph B. Eckley 


The entire board of directors of the Mid-West Airways 
Corporation was re-elected at a recent stockholders meeting 
held at the Chamber of Commerce. A report of the flying 
activities for the year was presented, which showed the re- 
eeipts for the flying season to be $4,300, which more than paid 
the operating expenses of the field and enabled the corpora- 
tion to make payments on a number of old bills. 

The directors re-elected were Chester J. Smith, mayor of 
Monmouth; C. G. Jenks, F. B. Pattee, E. P. Field, Thomas 
Hewitt, C. W. Buchanan and I. F. Dains. The directors met 
a few days later and elected the following officers: President— 
I. F. Dains; Vice President—F. B. Pattee; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—C. W. Buchanan; Attorney—E. P. Field; General! 
Manager—C. G. Jenks; Pilot Manager—John Livingstone. 

Following the completion of a successful drive for addi- 
tional working capital, a new hangar was erected at the local 
field. The new hangar is located 90 ft. north of the first. 
Adequate workshop facilities are provided in the frame struc- 
ture. 

The report included the time in the air and the miles flown 
and the number of passengers carried by Pilot Livingstone 
during the flying season in the three ships belonging to the 
corporation. The total flying time was 199 hr. 9 min. for a 
total of 13,915 mi. Landings with passengers were 315, while 
381 landings were made with students. The total number of 
passengers carried were 571. Not a forced landing was made 
during this time. 

Preparations are being made to take care of long distance 
business, such as carrying news pictures of sporting events, 
a large amount of which was lost last year on account of lack 
of suitable equipment. 

* * 

A frequent visitor at the Monmouth field last year was 
E. M. Laird of Wichita, Kans., who made frequent business 
trips to Chieago in his Laird Swallow. Nearly all pilots fly- 
ing from Chicago to Kansas City find it makes the trip less 
tiresome to stop off at Monmouth for a short time to rest up 
and tune up their plane, Monmouth being about 200 mi. 
from Chieago and 250 from Kansas City. 


Leo Koretz of Chicago, who disappeared early in December 
from that city after having obtained $5,000,000 through a 
cleverly conducted oil swindle, is believed to have been the 
man who attempted to hire Pilot Livingstone to fly to Hon- 
duras. Pilot Livingstone refused to make the trip as the party 
telephoning him from Chicago would not give his name and 
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the trip sounded suspicious to the local pilot. Koretz later 
secured a plane for the trip in Chicago. 
* * * 


During the extreme cold spell which prevailed in Illinois 
during January, Pilot Livingstone of the Mid-West Airways 
made a trip to Rockford, Ill., where he staged an altitude 
flight test for a gas and oil company of that city. Livingstone 
flew his own JN4 on the flight, attaining an altitude of 11,200 
ft., where the temperature was 32 deg. below zero. The flight 
was made as a test of the cold weather flying qualities of the 
oil company’s products. ee 

The first man to recover his hearing by the use of the air- 
plane, A. 8. Harris of Chicago, was in Monmouth recently 
and visited the local field. Mr. Harris is an ex-service man 
and lost his hearing during the 1914-18 War. After returning 
to Chicago he started taking treatments with Dr. Ferguson, 
an enthusiastic flying advocate, who recommended that Mr. 
Harris take an altitude flight in the hope of restoring his 
hearing. After ascending 16,000 ft. he recovered his hearing 
to a large extent. Since then, however, he has been forced 
to make trips every. two weeks into high altitudes in order to 
improve his hearing, which becomes. weakened after a short 
period on the ground. 

* © * 

Cross country fliers on their way to Kansas City, Omaha, 
or to Chicago are invited to make use of the Monmouth field, 
which is large enough to land most any ship. The field is 
level and well drained and is open 12 months of the year. It 
is located just about 200 mi. west of Chicago on the Burling- 
ton railroad and furnishes the most convenient stopping point 
for long distance trips. Hard roads, telephone, gas, oil and 
repairs add to the attractiveness of the field, which was de- 
clared by Captain Streett, of the Air Service, who was here 
a year ago taking aerial photos, to be one of the best com- 
mercial fields in the country. The field is also located on a 
direct line between Minneapolis and St. Paul and St. Louis, 
and fliers using this Northern route will find the field useful, 
as the next field is 75 mi. north at Rock Island. 


Chicago News 
By Otto Klein 


The sensational disappearance of Jack Homan of Minne- 
apolis and Jack Cope, of Checkerboard Field, who in a driv- 
ing snow storm set out in a Jennie a week ago to fly from 
Checkerboard to Ashburn field, caused big headlines and col- 
umns of wide publicity for the fliers. Immediately after 
leaving Checkerboard field, the fliers lost sight of the earth 
and after flying for a considerable time over snow covered 
country with all landmarks obliterated, they suddenly found 
themselves over Lake Michigan. With what little sense of 
direction they had left they turned shoreward, hoping to 
reach a good landing place before their limited gas supply 
would give out. They finally landed near a farmhouse some- 
where in Indiana, where they remained over night. 

* * * 


David Behncke is at present building a light two-seater 
monoplane to be powered with a 60 hp. air cooled motor. 
Details are not yet available. 

. * * 

The impending passage of the Winslow Bill is creating a 
great deal of discussion in Cliicago aviation circles. The 
general impression is that through the unlimited power vested 
in the secretary of commerce, regulations may be put in force 
that will hamper the small flier and builder. The Chicago 
Chapter of the N.A.A. has provided all of its members with 
copies of the bill and a special meeting was held at the Ham- 
ilton Club at which the bill was thoroughly discussed. The 
Aviation Club of Chicago will also call a special meeting. 
shortly for the same purpose. 


Importance of Safety Code 


Legislation providing for an aeronautical safety code, 
which is held to be essential’ to the development of commercial 
aviation, is recommended in a statement issued on Feb. 9 by 
the Transportation Department of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. — 

“Such legislation,” the bulletin states, “will do more than 
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anything else for the encouragement of aeronautics. The 
United States is the only country of any importance which 
does not have an aeronautical safety code. Canada has a 
complete code patterned after the International Convention 
on Aerial Navigation, and at present United States fliers are 
permitted in Canada only through international courtesy, and 
then only after a certificate of inspection has been issued by 
our Army or Navy.” 

The advantages to business derived from the expediting of 
the delivery of mail by airplane is emphasized in the bulletin. 
“From the standpoint of the banker,” it continues, “dealing 
extensively with interest payments in one form or another, 
speed of movement of mail is an extremely important factor, 
and any reduction in the time in transit of collections and 
other security items will benefit business by cutting down the 
amount of capital required to carry accounts, or by making 
such capital available for other purposes.” 

“The National Chamber,” the bulletin states in conclusion, 
“stands for the enactment of suitable enabling legislation by 
Congress to govern the flight of aircraft and the airways over 
which they operate, thus encouraging aviation in the devel- 
opment of new services to commerce and as an important 
means of defense. Given this, the designation of air routes 
and the assignment of air terminals will naturally follow. 
Such legislation will not only make for greater safety in fly- 
ing by eliminating the irresponsible element, but should tend 
to stimulate commercial aeronautics in all its phases.” 


Denver Lays Plans for 1926 


According to the N.A.A. Review, aeronautical circles in 
Denver, Colo. are making preparations to secure the Inter- 
national Air Races for 1926. Notice that the Colorado metro- 
polis is a prospective bidder for the events is given in a 
recent article in the Denver Post, which reads in part as 
follows: 

“The idea of celebrating the finish of the Moffat Tunnel 
by a great exposition has met with the unanimous endorse- 
ment of the people of the entire Rocky Mountain region. 
Hundreds of letters are being received daily, many of them 
containing valuable suggestions as to the form this exposi- 
tion should take. The idea of a great aeronautical exposition 
seems to be the predominant one suggested. This means that 
during the exposition this city would be the flying center 
of the world; all flying lanes and routes would center in 
Denver — all the racing contests would be held there.” 

While the place of the 1925 races has not yet been decided 
upon by the N.A.N., it will be remembered that at the St. 
Louis meet the delegation of the Aero Club of Minneapolis 
boosted this city for the 1925 air races should they be unable 
to obtain them for 1924. 


Elias Bomber to be Tested 


The first of the new Elias bombers which the builders say 
will be capable of a non-stop flight from Chicago to New 
York city carrying enough: bombs to blow up the largest 
battleship, is being assembled at McCook field. 

Two of these bombers, each armed with five machine guns 
which leave no unguarded “blind” spot, have been ordered by 
Gencral Patrick, chief of the Army Air Service, for exper- 
imental. work. 

On their assembly by the Engineering Division, they will be 
given thorough ground and service trials. This is expected 
to take several weeks. 

The machines were built by G. Elias and Bro. Inc. of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and are said by the manufacturers to be able 
to climb quicker, fly faster and come down at a slower speed 
than anything in their class. 

The Elias bomber is propelled by two 400 hp. Liberty 
motors and has a total wing area of 1,500 sq. ft. It is de- 
signed to carry a load of 6080 Ib. to an altitude of 13,500 ft. 
The rated maximum speed is 105 mi./hr. and 65 mi./hr. with 
full load. 


N.A.A. Mission to South America 

Godfrey L. Cabot of Boston, governor-at-large of the 
N.A.A., will shortly visit Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina and 
Chile as an accredited representative of the N.A.A. to con- 
fer with the aeronautical authorities and aero club officials 
of those countries upon aeronautical matters. 
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U.S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 


Air Service Candidates for Military Academy 

The following Air Service candidates have been designated 
for the Military Academy entrance examination to be held 
beginning March 4, 1924, with a view to admission to the 
Academy on July 1, 1924: 

Pvt. John L. MeDonald, 22nd Obs. Sqdn., 4th Corps Area; 
Pvt. Howard Allen Wolfe, 95th Pursuit Sqdn., Pvt. Clifford 
L. Jennings, 26th Attack Sqdn., 6th Corps Area; Corp. Edwin 
Randolph Dixon, Haqrs. Det., and Pvt. Ist Cl. Allison R. 
Hartman, 65th Serv. Sqdn., 9th Corps Area. 


Hangar for Barling Bomber 


The world’s largest airplane hangar is being constructed 
at Wilbur Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, to house the Barling 
Bomber. A news dispatch states that before the Barling 
Bomber ean be flown again about $50,000 will have to be 
spent in repairs due to the ship’s exposure to the weather 
during the past eight months. 

Squadron Changes Station 
The Adjutant General’s Office, under date of Feb. 5, an- 


nounces change of station of the 28th Bombardment Squad- 
ron from Clark Field, P. I., to Camp Nichols, Rizal, P. I. 





U. S. NAVAL AVIATION 


Party Leaves to Establish Arctic Flying Base 

The advance guard of the Navy’s Arctic Expedition left 
Washington on Feb. 10, en route for Alaska, where they will 
establish a weather forecasting station and advance base in the 
vicinity of Nome. The party, under the command of Lieut. 
B. H. Wyatt, U.S.N., will sail from Seattle for Seward, 
Alaska, on the §.S. Alaskan Feb. 16. The party will use 
practically every form of transportation from the most prim- 
itive to the most advanced in arriving at their destination 
making use of steamship and rail, dog sled and airplane. 
They will carry with them complete equipment for the es- 


tablishment of an aerological station in the arctic where 
weather conditions will be studied. 
The personnel of the advance party is as follows: Lieut. 


B. H. Wyatt, in charge; Lieut. F. R. Hewes, Construction 
Corps; Inspector A. B. Jack, (Civilian); Aviation Chief 
Machinists Mate R. J. Castor; Quartermaster 1st class Francis, 
and Aviation Rigger 3d class A. K. Anderson. 

Lieutenant Hewes and Mr. Jack will join the party in 
Seattle. In order to arrive at Nome during this season of 
the year it will be necessary for the party to land in Alaska 
at Seward on the southern coast and proceed to Fairbanks in 
the interior of Alaska by rail. From Fairbanks the party will 
travel to Nome by dog sled having engaged the services of 
Leonhard Seppala, Norwegian dog musher. 

A Navy DeHaviland airplane fitted with skiis for landing 
on ice or snow will be carried by the expedition and will be 
flown by Lieutenant Wyatt from Fairbanks to Nome a dis- 
tance of 700 mi. down the valley of the Yukon river. Wyatt 
will accompany the dog sled party on the first trip out from 
Fairbanks to ascertain landing facilities and to lay out supply 
stations of gasoline and food. He will then return to Fair- 
banks and fly his plane over the route that has been laid out, 
carrying with him two mechanics who will set up the plane in 
Fairbanks. 

The flight down the Yukon to Nome will be under con- 
ditions more severe than have ever been encountered in flying, 
as regards temperature. At this time of the year temperatures 
of 40 deg. below zero are expected. 
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The airplane will be used at the Nome base for making 
weather observations of the upper air and to gain thorough 
acquaintance with the terrain in the vicinity of Nome. Pre- 
liminary work for the expedition will consist. of selecting a 
site for the erection of a mooring mast in the Nome area and 
the laying of foundations for the mast. 

Under the direction of Lieutenant Wyatt it is expected that 
valuable weather information will be obtained on which to 
base the operations of the Arctic expedition. Lieutenant 
Wyatt has a wide experience in aerological studies in con- 
nection with aviation. During the eclipse of the sun which 
occurred last September he ascended to a height of more than 
17,000 ft. and obtained moving pictures of the eclipse which 
were a valuable contribution to the work of the scientists who 
observed the eclipse in Southern California. He will act as 
liaison officer for the Arctic expedition under orders from 
Admiral Moffett who has been named by the Secretary o 
the Navy as the chief of the expedition. : 


Navy Flier to Join Amundsen Shortly 


Lieut. R. E. Davison, the Naval Aviator assigned to accom- 
pany Captain Amundsen in his proposed flight across the 
North Pole next summer, has reported to the Bureau of Aero- 
nauties from Pensacola, for temporary duty prior to joining 
the Amundsen expedition. He expected to sail about the 
middle of February for Friedrichshafen, Germany, where the 
planes for this expedition are being constructed. Lieutenant 
Davison states that the expedition expects to leave Christiana, 
Norway, for Spitzbergen the first of May. They will push 
on to the edge of the polar ice pack about the middle of June. 


Marine Fliers Welcomed in Haiti 


The President of Haiti, the American High Commissioner 
and the Brigade Commander at Port au Prince, Haiti, wel- 
ecomed the return of the two Marine Corps planes from their 
flight of 10,953 mi. on Dee. 8. The two planes, piloted by 
Lieuts. F. O. Rogers and H. D. Palmer, with two mechanics, 
completed on that date a flight from Haiti to San Francisco 
and return. When they left Haiti in September they were 
given a send-off by the President of Haiti and the American 
High Commissioner. This flight is the second longest flight in 
the history of aviation, and the longest American flight. 


Naval Orders 


The following have been transferred from Aircraft Squad- 
rons, Asiatic Fleet to Vt. Squadron 20: 

Lt. Comdr. George D. Murray, Lieut. William S. Hactor, 
Lieut. Lyman C. Avery, Lieut. John G. Farrell, Lieut. Earl 
B. Brix, Lieut. Marshall R. Green, Lieut. James D. Loury, 
Jr., Lieut. (jg) Frederick W. MeMahon, Gunner LeRoy H. 
Ripley, Gunner Julian H. Detyens. 

Lieut. James E. Dyer, det. Nav. Sta. Coco Solo, C. Z., to 
Aireraft Squadrons Battle Fleet. 

Lieut. Harold A. Elliot, det. Office Nav. Inspr. Aircraft 
Central Dist. McCook Field, Dayton, to wait orders at Great 
Lakes, Il. 

Lieut. Edwin D. Foster, (SC) det. Nav. Air Sta. Hampton 
Roads, to temp. duty course instruction Princeton University. 

Lieut. (jg) Wallace B. Hollingsworth, det. Aircraft Squads. 
Battle Fleet, to Nav. Air Sta. Coco Solo, C. Z. 

Lieut. (jg) David W. Robinson, (SC) det. Nav. Air Sta. 
San Diego to Rec. Barracks, Hampton Roads. 

Ens. John A. Pennington, det. Nav. Air Sta. Pearl Har- 
bor, to Ree. Ship, San Francisco. 

Gun. Julian H. Detyens, det. Battle Fleet, to VT Squadron 
20. 

Pay Clk. Edmund G. Oelkers, det. U.S.S. Texas, to Nav. 
Air Sta., Coco Solo, C. Z. 
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Members of the advance party of the Naval Arctic air ex- 
pedition who left Washington for Nome on Feb. 9—(L. to 
R.) Q. M. Albert Francis, Av. Rigger A. K. Anderson, 
Lieut. B. H. Wyatt, in charge; and Chief Mach. Mate 
Robert Castor 


The following officers have been ordered to the Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla., for temporary duty under instruction: 
Lieuts. (jg) Joseph F. Bolger, det. U.S.S. Wright, Bailey 
Connelly, det. U.S.S. Wright, Theodore G. Haff, det. U.S.S. 
Kane, and Richard F. Whitehead, det. U.S.S. Wright; Ens. 
Jasper T. Acuff, det U.S.S. Idaho, George A. Jones, John K. 
Lynch, det. U.S.S. Wright, Edward A. Maher, det. U.S.S. 
Wright, Edward P. Moore, det. U.S.S. Hopkins and Harlow 
M. Pino, det. U.S.S. Idaho. 


Trials of New Scouting Planes 


The new long distance scouting planes, manufactured by 
the Wright Aeronautical Corp. and the Curtiss Aeroplane 
and Motor Co., and developed in collaboration with the air- 
craft designers of the Bureau of Aeronautics, were recently 
flown at Mitchel Field. A trial board from the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, consisting of Lt. Comdr. C. P. Mason, Lt. Comdr. 
B. G. Leighton and Lieut. Rutledge Irvine, conducted the 
trials. 

The Wright plane, known as the SDW1, is a modification 
of the DT4 with a Wright T3 engine, larger pontoons and a 
maximum gasoline capacity. The Curtiss plane, known as the 
C82, is a modification of the CS1, with added gasoline capac- 
ity and a Wright T3 engine. Both of these types have been 
designed for long distance scouting, and three of each of them 
will be placed in commission in Scouting Squadron Three at 
Anacostia. 


Funds Asked for Naval Air Fields 


In a bill prepared at the request of the Navy Department 
by Representative Britten of Illinois, member of the Naval 
Committee, the following proposals are made for the benefit 
of Naval Aviation: The purchase of air stations at Galveston 
for $13,000 and at Lakehurst for $18,000, the purchase of 
marine flying field at Quantico for $20,000, and the establish- 
ment of a naval air station at Sand Point, Wash. The pur- 
chase for $600,000 of the town of Quantico for the purpose 
of incorporating it in the present Marine Corps camp at that 
point is also proposed. 


New Aerographers’ Ratings for Aviation 


Announcement is made in a recent Bureau of Navigation 
circular letter of the establishment of aerographer ratings for 
men who have completed the meteorological school at Pensa- 
cola. With the transfer to these ratings of men trained in 
meteorology some of the difficulties heretofore encountered in 
maintaining an efficient aerological personnel ‘will be solved. 
The diversity of ratings held by meteorological men hereto- 
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fore has resulted in considerable confusion in promotions and 
in details of duty, as well as the loss of some men through 
transfer to general service. 

An accurate meteorological observer and reliable forecaster 
is developed only after careful training and years of practice. 
In the future, men who hold aerological rating will be retained 
on duty with their specialty, and examinations for advance- 
ment will be principally in aerological subjects. 


Fort Hamilton Reserve Ground Course 


A complete correspondence text of the ground school course 
lectures is in preparation for students of the 1923 and 1924 
classes at the Naval Reserve Air Station at Fort Hamilton, 
N. Y., residing outside of the district who are unable to attend 
the ground school lectures. 

Students are required to transcribe the lectures and sketches 
into a standard note book, which will be submitted for in- 
spection and marks, at the close of the ground school. This 
is the first time that an effort has been made to give instruc- 
tion in aviation ground school work by the correspondence 
system, and the experiment is being watched with a great deal 
of interest. 


Organization of Scouting Squadron 


The organization of Scouting Plane Squadron Two (VS2) 
was started at the Naval Air Station at San Diego on Dee. 
24. The personnel of this squadron are being taken from 
VT Squadron Two, VO Squadron One and VO Squadron 
Two. For the present the duty of this squadron will consist 
of the operation of two F5L’s as mail planes and for 
emergency seaplane work, and the acceptance and operation 
of the new MO1 spotting planes. There are at present in 
commission in this squadron two F5L’s and two MO1’s. 


Observation Squadron Six Formed 


Observation Squadron Six, Aireraft Squadrons Scouting 
Fleet, was formally commissioned on Jan. 1 at Hampton 
Roads. This squadron will consist of six MQ1 spotting planes. 
The preliminary work for the squadron will be carried out at 
the Naval Air Station, Hampton Roads, until the return of 
the Fleet from the winter cruise. 





CALENDAR OF AERONAUTICAL EVENTS 

March '7-8. Curtiss Marine Flying Trophy Race 
and Flying Meet, Miami, Fla. 

March 1/5. Start of World Flight of the U. S. 
Army Air Service, Los Angeles. 

March 3/. Closing date for papers submitted to 
Royal Aeronautical Society of Great 
Britain for the R38 Memorial Prize. 

April 23. — Balloon Race, San Antonio, 

ex. 

June 3-17. International Aircraft Expositon, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

June 15. Gordon Bennett International Balloon 
Race, Brussels, Belgium. 

June 2]. Annual F.A.I. Conference, Paris, 
France. 

June 22. Commodore Beaumont International 
Cup Race for high speed airplanes, 
Istres, France. 

July 5-6. Zenith International Airplane Effici- 
ency Race, Paris, France. 

August. “Tour de France des Avionnettes.”” 
International Round-France race for 
light airplanes. 

Oct. 2-4. International Air Races, incl. Pulitzer 
Trophy Race, Dayton, Ohio. 

Dec. 17. Twenty-first anniversary of the first 
successful airplane flight. 
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BACKFIRES 





Deft sketch of the lamentable interference of air sickness with air 


power—as told by C. G. Grey in The Aeroplane: 

“It is said that when Sir John Salmond was passing through Egypt 
on his way to India a grand tamasha of the Air Force was held to which 
all the notabilities of or in Egypt were invited. All went well till a big 
troop-carrier was sent up after publicly embarking twelve fully-equipped 
infantrymen with tin hats, rifles and a machine-gun, to demonstrate to 
the assembled company how air transport can be used to quell local 
disturbances. 

“The machine started gaily and rose easily to some thousands of feet 
what time the impersario of the proceedings explained that on its descent 
the infantry would come smartly into action. In due course the machine 
made a perfect landing right in front of the enclosure, the door opened, 

for some minutes a chilly silence reigned while nothing happened. 
Then there emerged, minus tunic and equipment, one solitary figure 


which crawled out of the door, leaned against the side of the machine 
and continued to be violently ill. The local disturbances had utterly con- 
quered the other eleven.” 
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Letter of a man whose enjoyment of nocturnal air travel was singularly 
tempered by the higher atmosphere—from Don Marquis’ column, The 
Lantern, in The New York Tribune: 


“Sir: The ‘scorn that the rest of the flying service had for the safe 
and sane blimpers and their rubber cows,’ referred to in The Lantem 
this morning, is not shared by a passenger in the C-2 on her all-night 
flight from Washington to New York and return before she blew up at 
Kelly Field. 


“I have not been a member of either of the air services, but as a 
news writer have traveled some 30,000 miles by air, mostly by plane. 
Riding with the Air Mail from New York to San Francisco in mid- 
winter | got almost everything in the book, from forced landings in snow 
storms and desert sand storms to bouncing around over the Rockies in 
a ninety-mile blizzard in a 50-below temperature. 


“All that sort of thing is rocking-chair and carpet slipper stuff com- 
pared with cross-country dirigible flying in dirty weather, particularly 
at night, and when carbon sparks fiom overheated Hissos are flying up 
against a 190-foot bag filled with hydrogen. I am here to testify that 
personal investigation convinced me that the clouds we flew through did 
not have silver linings; they had silver handles. 


Apprehensively yours, 
JOHN GOLDSTROM™ 





If you are one of the companies in your state having first 
class facilities for passenger carrying, pilots’ training and 
special flights, you should be represented in WHERE TO 
FLY each week. 


RATES ON APPLICATION 








CALIFORNIA 

Learn to Fly in San Diego—The City of a Thousand Planes 
THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

Offers ideal flying conditions all seasons. First class facilities 

and equipment. Opportunity to study latest type planes and 

construction. Complete flying and ground course at reduced 

rates for a limited time. 





rm 


MISSOURI 
ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Airplanes, Motors, Parts, Supplies; Shops and Hangars 
ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD 
ANGLUM, MO. 








ILLINOIS 


FLY THEM YOURSELF 
Jennies by the hour. Flying Instruction by the hour. Ex-Air Mail 
Pilots as Instructors. All size Ships and Motors. All year Flying. 
YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
School Dept., 810 Des Plaines, Forest Park, Ill. 


NEW JERSEY 
LEARN ON AVRO and DH6. 


The AVRO is fast enough so you can really learn to fly 
and the DH6 is safe to solo on, as it cannot tail spin. 


THE CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAFT CO. 
New York Air Terminal Hasbrouck Hts., New Jersey 








ILLINOIS 
MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 
One of the four best fields in America 
Thorough Flying Instruction Course by experts at lowest rate. 
Passenger Flights to Points Near or Far 













ILLINOIS 


PARTRIDGE, Inc. 
Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address-- 
Field, Chicago, i. Write for Booklet 430 S. Michigan Ave. 














sa ahead LEARN TO FLY 
Courses at Write 
Lowest Rates for Details 


VARNEY AIRCRAFT CO., PEORIA, ILL. 
























NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
CURTISS FIELD, GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND 
KENILWORTH FIELD, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
FLYING STATION, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 








NEW YORE 
ROWE FLIERS 


You receive individual instruction by Rowe Ground work, 
primary and advanced flying. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 








CHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 





INDIANA 
One of the largest and best equipped flying fields 
in the United States. 


KOKOMO AVIATION CORP. 
Kokomo, Indiana 
ALL TYPES OF CURTISS PLANES 





TEXAS 


SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 
MUNICIPAL FIELD 
South of Town between two Government Fields 
AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PARTS, SUPPLIES, SHOPS, HANGARS 


City Office, 509 Navarro Street San Antonio, Texas 








MARYLAND 


THE SKYSYNE CORPORATION 


NIGHT & DAY AERIAL ADVEPTISING 


VIRGINIA 


BIG STONE GAP 


Training in JNS, AVROS, STANDAKDS and CANUCKS. 








Harold G. Peterson Aircraft Company 
; SCHOOL OF AVIATION 








OFFICE Get our prices FIRST AIRDROME Passenger Carrying, Photography, all kinds Commercial Flying. 
711 Keyser Bldg. 3 Planes at your Logan Field Ships for salo. Communicate with 
Baltimore order Dundalk, Md. W. H. WREN BIG STONE GAP VA, 
MINNESOTA WISCONSIN 
WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. CURTISS-WISCONSIN AEROPLANE CO. 
The Twin Cities’ chief summer resort FLYING SCHOOL 


Milwaukee Air Port 
GILLES E. MEISENHEIMER 


330 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Publisher’s News Letter 








There have been so many letters and sugges- 
tions regarding subjects that might be discussed on 
this page that it is difficult to select those that may 
have the widest interest. Perhaps the most general 
topic that seems to be of timely interest is the 
National Aeronautic Association. 

- We have had to say in this connection that we 
have so little knowledge of its activities except 
from hearsay that we are not in a position to 
answer the inquiries made. These, of course, refer 
to policy alone. What a difference between this 
year and last year. The noise of the tom-toms and 
the publicity typewriters that gave a certain color 
to the organization Jast year are still echoing if 
one listens. This year, on the contrary, the Asso- 
ciation seems to shrink from publicity, except in- 
sofar as it can be used to foster its membership 
campaign. 

oe: C2 6.28 


Many persons have remarked that they wished 
there was a writer in this country with the wit, 
versatility and all around inside information of 
C. C. Grey, the editor of our English contempo- 
rary, The Aeroplane. We share these sentiments. 
We, too, wish that some aeronautical writer would 
appear who could mold opinion by the incisive and 
critical method. Perhaps such an editor may ap- 
pear some day. Some time ago an invitation was 
extended to Mr. Grey to pay this country a visit, 
but owing to press of business he was unable to 
leave his editorial work. If he does come, we hope 
he will not be in the position of the man who was 
given a pass to a theatre but after the first act went 
to the box office and purchased a ticket so that he 
might give vent to his feelings. Mr. Grey’s views 
on American aviation and aeronautical personali- 
ties would be a great contribution to the aeronau- 
tical “teapot dome.” 


% * + + 


(The following was wnitten before the Presi- 
dent’s announcement ordering preparations 
stopped. ) 

Another question that is constantly coming up 
is ““Do you really think the Shenandoah will make 
the Arctic trip >” 

We are frank enough to say that we think the 
whole enterprise is not worth hazarding the lives 
of our naval pilots and mechanics, not to mention 
the ten million dollars that has been put into the 
development of the Shenandoah experiment. The 
spirit of the Navy has always been so unanimous 
in backing up any enterprise of a department head 





that it is difficult to get the true feelings of officers. 
In the case of the Shenandoah, however, the dif- 
ferences of opinion were so great and the whole 
trip so fraught with tragic possibilities, that even 
Naval officers just naturally overflowed with their 
genuine feelings of uncertainty. As a matter of 
fact, the whole plan gained such momentum before 
it was taken very seriously that for the sake of 
its prestige the Navy had to “carry on.” It even 
appears that Secretary Denby was so convinced 
of the practicability and value of the trip that he 
added another element of urgency to the plans. We 
never doubted the sincerity of the officers who 
were assuring the public of the certainty of the 
voyage; but having had a certain advantageous 
viewpoint of the situation, it would not surprise us 
in the least if the full experiment were not carried 
out. And our opinion seems to be shared by most 
of the informed persons that we hear from. Usu- 
ally they add, ““When do you think will we hear 
of the Shenandoah being used as the eyes of the 
Fleet >” 
fn Se ee 


One more word about our British visitors. We 
have just heard that more are on their way to this 
country. What can it be all about ? We wish we 
knew. After such a long period of isolation we 
begin to feel that all this sudden migration must 
have a deeper significance than just a platonic in- 
terest in our aeronautical progress. It would be 
indelicate as well as premature to delve into this 
matter at the present moment. So we shall content 
ourselves with the enjoyment that we have had in 
swapping yarns with our British visitors. 


% % + % 


A visitor from the Middle West who is building 
airplanes for commercial service gave an optimistic 
view of the demand for a real air transport ma- 
chine. Fifty such planes could have been sold 
last year in the Mississippi Valley and neighboring 
states in the opinion of this unusually well informed 
engineer. If the statement had been made in con- 
nection with stock selling or promotion, the op- 
timism might be questioned. But this estimate was 
based on a careful analysis of enquiries. 

It should be evident to everyone that when 
commercial aviation once starts in this country it 
will quickly take a great forward stride. So many 
people are waiting for “the day”’ to come that 
when it dawns the most optimistic views of present 
hopeful aeronautical people will be thought modest 
in their prognostications. 
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Speeding the Wheels of Commerce 


T IS to commerce that the most practical 
good will accrue to this country through 
the development of the aviation industry. 
When commercial air routes criss-cross the 
continent, increased prosperity will follow; 
just as prosperity always has followed the 
advent of faster and safe transportation. 


As one of the means of development, avia- 
tion meets, such as was staged at St. Louis, 
have the same value to the aviation industry 
that automobile races have to the automo- 
bile industry. These races offer conclusive 
proof of the value of various improvements 
or discoveries; for, if a new kind of propel- 
ler, for instance, will stand the strain of pull- 
ing a ship at the tremendous speed of four 
miles a minute and more, it will certainly 


stand up under the strains incurred during 
ordinary commercial flying. Already there 
are a number of companies operating air 
routes in various parts of this country and 
the success which they have met would indi- 
cate that business men regard them as useful 
and safe means for shipping and traveling. 


One of the pioneers in this business was 
the Aero Marine Company, which operates 
four ships on regular schedules between 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Detroit, Michigan. 
This Company is proving that safe, regular 
passenger and express service is possible 
and profitable by air, and the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) takes great pride in the 
fact that its aviation products are helping 
them to do it. 


Stanolind Aviation Gasoline and Aero Oil 


have been used for the last year by the Aero- 
Marine Company in all of its ships on this route. 
These products were selected on the basis of merit, 
and, of course, have given the best of satisfaction. 
Not a bit of trouble traceable to the oil or gasoline 
has been encountered. 

Stanolind Aviation Gasoline and Aero Oils, to- 


gether with the service which makes them avail- 
able throughout the middle west, are the contribu- 
tion of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) to the 
endeavor to make “America First in the Air.” 
They are the best products, for the purpose, which 
this company, one of the largest refiners of crude 
oil in the world, can produce. 


The official guide of the United States Touring Information Bureau, which is now on 
sale at all Standard Oil Company (Indiana) service stations, contains a complete air- 
way map compiled by the National Aeronautical Association of the U.S.A., together 
with a list of landing fields at which Stanolind Aviation Gasoline and Stanolind and 
Superla Aero Oils may be had. These points are also listed in our booklet, “Plane 
Facts,” a copy of which will be sent to you free, on request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


910 S. Michigan Avenue 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NEW HS2L FLYING BOATS 


original crates, complete without motors 
NEW CURTISS OXX6--100 HP. MOTORS 
original crates 


Wire or write for prices, state quantities 


SOUTHLAND JOBBING HOUSE 
P. O. Box No. 676 NORFOLK, VA. 

















If 


LITTLE THINGS MEAN MUCH 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


Such as: cotter pins, wood and machine screws, bolts, 
nuts, and washers; clevis pins, shackles, ferrules, 
thimbles, and turn-buckles; aluminum and copper 
rivets; brass and steel nails; copper and iron tacks; 
needles, thread, twine, tape, fabric, and eyelets; steel, 
brass, copper, aluminum, and celluloid, in sheets; 
steel, brass, copper, aluminum, and rubber tubing; 
cable, hard wire, safety wire, wrapping wire, and 
ignition cable; casine glue, varnish, paint, dope, and 
thinners; plywood, spruce, and balsa wood; magneto 
parts, motor parts, and plane parts; complete tool 
kits for OX5, Hispano, and Gnome motors; helmets, 
goggles; leather coats, chamois vests; army approved 
gabardine one piece summer weight flying suits; 
waterproof French gabardine fur lined one piece 
flying suits, and thousands of other items listed in 
our catalogue. 


Write for catalogue today. 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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Announcing 
1 THE NEW SWALLOW 
' 
! sites 
! F.O.B. 
Wichita 
' i 
! THE SHIP YOU WILL LOVE TO FLY 
Some e of the Features 
i EASE OF CONTROL i 
' DURABILITY i 
| RUGGEDNESS i 
| CCESSIBILITY 
ACC i 
oo Range Never Before Obtained in a 3 Place OX5 
Airplane 
Write for Additional Information 
THE SWALLOW AIRPLANE MFG. CO. ; 
MOST snteaanras. Guimiunthal, Aseocaune | 
Facto 
i WICHITA, KANSAS : 
















































FOR PARTICULARS APPLY :— 


ETABLISSEMENTS LAMBLIN 
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Fitted to the winners of the following :—Coupe Gordon Bennett, 2 Coupes 
Deutsch, Pulitzer, Circuit de Brescia, The World's Speed Record; The Aerial 
Derby, The Deutsch Cup, 1922, The British Speed Record; The Italian Grand 
Cup, Coupe Zenith, 1923; The World's Altitude Record, etc. 


36, Boulevard Bourdon, Neuilly-sur-Seine. 
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are used ll 
over the world. 
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Used on more than 10,000 Aircraft. 

















DOPES 


PIGMENTED 
VARNISHES 


>HTANINE 


Reg. Trade Mark 


DOPES 
ENAMELS 


MADE BY 


TITANINE, Inc. 
UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


Contractors to U. S. Government 








NIGHT SKY ADVERTISING 








'| 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


10 Cents a word, minimum charge $2.50, payable in advance. 
Address replies to box numbers, care AVIATION, 225 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 








ANZANI “35” sacrificed. OX5, fine shape, $125. Cylin- 
ders, $5. Pistons, $1.75. Pins, 60 cents. Acetate Dope, $1 
gallon; barrel, $24. Spruce, Fiber, Aluminum, Steel, and 
Plywood. State specific needs. Everything for aircraft. Os- 
tergaard Aircraft Works, 4269 North Narragansett Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





FOR SALE—Thomas Morse scout, in excellent condition. 
It has the appearance of new and has only been in use about 
six hours. Fabric tight and motor revving up. Price $500.00 
eash. Maurice Coffee, c/o Wallace Flying Field, Bettendorf, 
Towa. 





Guaranteed dope, 5 gals. $5.50 ,10 gals. $10.00, bbl. $28.00; 
OX5 toothpick propellers $9.00. Students wanted, $20.00 per 
hr.; ground work free. North Central Aviation Co., Mar- 
celine, Mo. R. W. Shrock, Mgr. 





FOR SALE—Sport Farman 1923 model used for demon- 
strating. Now being reconditioned. Price with two motors, 
four propellors and spares $2500.00, with one motor and no 
spares $1875.00. Ludington Exhibition Company, 810 At- 
lantic Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Night Sky Advertising is operated exclusive- 

~ ly in the United States by the Night Aero 
Advertising Corporation, who own all 
United States Letters Patent and pending, 
both in America and abroad, for 


Illuminated Advertising Signs used 
on Airplanes 


and will promptly and vigorously prosecute 
all infringements. 


NIGHT AERO ADVERTISING CORP. 


552 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Penn. 4158 




















FOR SALE: Brand New Avros, LeRhone, OX5 or Hisso 
Motors. Machines remanufactured here, new linen, any kind 
of finish desired. Attractive prices. Student instruction. Re- 
pairs of all kinds. See me first. W. H. Wren, Big Stone 
Gap, Virginia. 





FOR SALE—5-place L.W.F. 220 Hispano run only 12 
hours excellent condition. $1200. delivered any place in or 
near New York State. A. E. JONES, 341 Midland Ave., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





WANTED—Liberty Motors and spare parts. Must be 
brand new and bear strict inspection. Write full details. 
Box 265, AVIATION. 
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PAircratt Service Directory 


i WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 














Air Speed Indicator 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
441 STAR BUILDING 97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 15 SPEAR STREET 


WRITE FOR OUR 
SPECIAL PRICE LIST 
CANUCK, JN., AVRO 
AND OX-5 PARTS 


ERICSON AIRCRAFT CIMITED 
120 KING ST., EAST TORONTO, CANADA 














FOR SALE 
4 H.S.2L Flying Boats 
2 M.F. Boats. 6 Liberty Motors. 
ALL NEW IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Baltimore Sales Agency 
638 Equitable Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 
Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 
Office: 810 Atlantic Bldg. Flying from field of G. S. Ireland 
PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY, N. J. 














—PETREL MODEL FOUR— 


Flown from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico 
over 3,000 miles of the roughest cross country 


Write for details and real facts on proven performance 


HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 
OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


MATTHEW B. SELLERS 
Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 


Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 











EDWARD P. WARNER 


Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 


and 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 


Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Airplanes Engines Instruments Spares Supplies 
Many types Write for prices 
Hisso props, $20.00; OX-5 props, metal-tipped, $10.00; Hisso 
valves, $2.50 each; OX-s conrod and piston assemblies, $4.00 each. 
Control cable, 5 cents per foot; DH landing gear V’s, $8.00 pr. 
SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 
509 Navarro Street San Antonio, Texas 
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Who’s Who in American Aeronautics 


An Aeronautical reference book containing 800 biographies 
and valuable information not heretofore brought together. 


ONE DOLLAR PER COPY 


THE GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., Inc. 
225 Fourth Ave. New York 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 


BETTER THAN EVER 


American Propeller & Mf’g. Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland 








Five-place Breguets, new, $4750.00; DH Liberty motor, 
$3000.00; Canuck, new, with OXX motor, $1250.00; Curtiss H, 
without motor, $400.00; Booster Magnetos, new, $6.50; Sheepskin 
Moccasins, $4.00. Used Jennys and Canucks. Liberty, Renault, 
Curtiss, OXX and OX5 Motors. Propellers, foreign and Ameri- 
can makes. 


YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


818 Des Plaines Ave. 


Forest Park (Suburb of Chicago) Illinois 


FOREIGN AIRPLANE ENGINES 


LOW PRICES 


ee ee ee eee. ee ee ayy 220-30 H.P.. .$450 
DS NS 2b. 6 5:6 4.80. nbc 4.0 900 o'0.00 60d HP... 400 
SOD TRE nn 0 heb bb da ct esecccvcarerecroe 260 H.P... 500 
St Oe ins 5 ah bP nob iectee osdabeedues 250 H.P... 850 
26D Tie DRO. 60a 60.0.0 v0bpc naseccvccenre 300 H.P... 600 


Complete stock of parte for these motors 
DETROIT MARINE-AERO ENGINE CO. 
7924 Riopelle Street Detroit, 








BEST OFFER BEFORE APRIL ist 


This ship, 180 H.P. Hiso MF Boat, cost the Ricker Hotel Co. at 
Moosehead Lake over t is in perfect condition, and 
fully equipped. New paint and varnish. It is a three-place, 
has not had over 100 hours. Have two extra motors. I have 
this ship in my hangar. _I have been instructed to sell this whole 
outfit to the highest bidder, before April 1st. Arrangements can 
be made to see this ship by writing— 





AVIATOR JONES AT OLD ORCHARD BEACH, MAINE 





AIRPLANES AND MOTORS 


overhauled or rebuilt in our factory are guaranteed as good as new. 
Laird Swallows, $1750; New JN4Ds, $1000; Standard J-1, new, 
with 160 hp. Beardmore, $2000. 


All ships F.0.B. Chicago 
THE CHICAGO AERONAUTICAL LABORATORY 
4406-10 N. Whipple St. Chicago 
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Mark 


Back of It All 


It is comparatively easy 
to demonstrate to the 
layman the remarkable 
advances being made in 
the conquest of the air. It 
is being done every day. 
Incredible records of 
speed, altitude flights to 
the ceiling-of-the-world, 
fascinating exhibitions of 
sky-writing, marvelous 
examples of aerial pho- 
tography -- countless in- 
cidents of the most 
dramatic quality are 
impressing upon the 
public the bewildering 
extent of the aeroplane’s 
potential utility. 


To dramatize the power 
of engineering which 
stands back of it all is 
far more difficult. The 
infinite pains of manv- 
facturing to micrometer 
measurements become 
interesting only in sen- 
sational demonstrations 
of the precision they in- 
sure. Since 1909, engi- 
neering design and 
shop practice in the 
Martin plant have es- 
tablished standards for 
the industry -- standards 
of ever increasing 
perfection. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 
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